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Sermons for the Month of May 
DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


THE GENEROUS HEART 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


I. Generosity and full harvests go together in the Word of God. 
“Give” and the corresponding words, “it shall be given you,” are 
called sisters by one of the Fathers of the Church. He spoke in the 
spirit of the Gospel. The two acts of giving generously and receiv- 
ing generously go together like sisters. When our Lord first joined 
these words in bonds of affection, He promised such a rich reward 
that generosity ought to be the most desired of all virtues. One 
need not be a farmer to appreciate His promise; if one has ever 
gone to the markets to make a purchase, then the richness of gen- 
erosity’s reward will be fully appreciated. No such measures are 
ever found in the close bargains which the greedy marketers of the 
world are daily driving. “Give,” says our Merchant in the com- 
merce of souls, “and it shall be given to you: good measure and 
pressed down and shaken together and running over shall they give 
into your bosom.” A generous measure surely, if ever there was 
one, but mark the appropriateness: generosity is the reward of 
generosity. 

St. Paul had the same great ideas about generosity and its har- 
vest. When exhorting the Corinthians to make generous contribu- 
tions to their needy brethren in Jerusalem, he wrote, “He who 
soweth sparingly, shall also reap sparingly; and he who soweth in 
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blessings, shall also reap blessings; every one as he hath determined 
in his heart, not with sadness or of necessity: for God loveth a 
cheerful giver. And God is able to make all grace abound in you; 
that ye always, having all sufficiency in all things, may abound to 
every good work.” ‘The reward of generosity is not pictured as 
attractively as by our Lord, but the description is quite as full, and 
St. Paul taxes his powers of expression to tell us of the great 
reward: “all grace in all sufficiency at all times in all things for all 
good work.” St. Paul tries to say by insistently reiterating “all”, 
what our Lord put before us in that fullest of all measures, never 
seen except in this description and its fulfillment by Him. Besides 
describing the reward, St. Paul describes for us the chief quality of 
generosity. It is free, spontaneous, smiling, finding its joy in 
giving. He points out, too, the brimming source of generosity; it 
lies in the determination of the heart. 

The generous heart! Who is there that does not love generosity? 
It forms the largest part of the joy of our earliest memories and it 
blesses our latest ones with its genial presence. Generosity found 
its first shrine for us in the heart of a mother. In a less intimate 
and less touching way, it came home to us in the daily, self-sacri- 
ficing toil of a father. We rejoiced to see it in the gifts and games 
and in all the gigantic little things which fill the life of the young 
and which are often graced by unselfish generosity. Our friends 
especially were generous. That happy virtue beamed from their 
eyes, rang in their cheery voice and thrilled through the warmth 
of their clasping hands. In the world of business generosity was 
all the more precious from the fact that it was so rare in its mani- 
festations. In the professions it showed itself to us in ways we 
would not wish to forget. Our best statesmen and patriots ex- 
emplified generous devotedness in toil and suffering and death. Our 
doctors and lawyers came generously to us in our hours of dis- 
tress. Pastors generous in service were responded to by people 
generous in support and united to form parishes generous in the 
worship of God. Child and parent, husband and wife, teacher and 
pupil, are brought together and blessed by the virtue of generosity. 
Like the wayside spring on a crowded thoroughfare it was ever 
bubbling forth and singing in its rich flow and glistening in the 
sunlight, dispensing joy, with no shortening of its stream, no les- 
sening of its flood, no checking of its outward rush, but just giving, 
giving, giving, to everybody all the time. 
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No wonder we have loved generosity, whose name like the magic 
word in the fairy stories lays bare to our gaze a thousand treasures 
of the past. Yet generosity has still other glories to its credit. It 
is the philantropist of the virtues and endows them all so richly 
that they yield an ample revenue. The purse-strings of the heart 
are loosened by generosity, and there is no niggardness in well- 
doing. The virtuous acts are not doled out reluctantly or spar- 
ingly, but stream out in floods, when generosity is present. Hope 
is full and faith is unlimited and charity is munificent and uni- 
versal. The inward checks to virtue, selfishness and narrowness 
and low ideals and timidity are swept away; the checks which have 
an outward origin yield too, and the generous heart rises above 
likes and dislikes, above feelings and injuries, above prejudices of 
family or nation; all these ugly things disappear before the over- 
running tide of generosity. They are petty trifles built up by little 
souls and are levelled into oblivion like children’s sand castles 
before the sea. Generosity will not be withstood. When we think 
of it, we think of the free breezes of heaven, the wide-spread fall 
of rain, the great stretches of the ocean, the infinite love of God 
which has given in time and shall never cease to give for all 
eternity. 


II. The Incarnation is God’s act of generosity. It could not be 
greater. He gave, not the universe—He had already bestowed 
upon creatures that pale reflection of Himself; not the soul of man, 
an image indeed, still merely an image of Himself, but in the 
Incarnation God’s generosity was the greatest it could be; it was 
infinite. He gave Himself; He could not give more. He gave a 
Person of the Blessed Trinity; He could not give anything greater. 
There was, too, a thoroughness in the way He gave Himself. He 
emptied Himself. The Divinity generously obscured itself in the 
infinitely lower shadows of humanity. More yet! This precious 
treasure was lavished upon us, not as refined gold, massive and 
exquisitely pure; such a gift would assuredly bewilder us. No, 
our God became that “which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled.” The gold became coin and passed into currency among 
men and made them glad and purchased for them every good thing. 
God became Jesus, and in His generosity came very close to us. 
A child on the seashore taught St. Augustine that God could not 
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be contained by a human mind, no more than a shell would hold 
the ocean, and yet the Divinity which in the words of St. Paul 
emptied Itself, was poured with all its contents into a Heart. 
There is the generosity of God, infinitely munificent in what He 
gives; infinitely condescending and accommodating in the way 
He gives. 

Nor was this largeness to be stinted in any way by local nar- 
rowness or race prejudices. The messengers of Christ’s birth 
called everyone. The angels’ voices echoed over the hills of Bethle- 
hem, and the star sent its rays far beyond the hills of Bethlehem. 
That starlight rose above the mountains of Judea and Palestine, 
spanned the intervening seas, and dawned upon the world. The 
human race became the chosen people. It was fitting that such 
generosity should meet with a generous response. The Magi came 
with their superb faith and tremendous courage and lavish out- 
pouring of wealth. They gave certain gifts, but, as a preliminary, 
they offered all they had. Their first act after adoring the new- 
born King was to spread their treasures wide open at His feet. 
The star of Bethlehem had taught its lesson well, and after lighting 
up the whole world with its rays, it shed perhaps its last light on 
the gifts of the Magi and lent new lustre to their gold. 

All through His life our Lord inspired the same generosity. 
He practised the virtue in its highest form and expected it from 
others. St. Paul has quoted for us the principle of Christ, and it 
is the finest thing which could be said of generosity. “I have 
showed you all things,” said St. Paul at the end of a most touch- 
ing sermon, “how that so laboring you ought to support the weak 
and to remember the word of the Lord Jesus, how He said: ‘It is 
a more blessed thing to give rather than to receive.” The Lord 
Jesus came to give. Others exist to work for themselves and 
their charges first of all, and then to work for others. Our Lord 
came to work for others. The human race was His mother and 
brother and sister. He gave all and gave generously. Not only 
in His multiplication of loaves did He have baskets of fragments 
over and above. In all His generous acts performed everywhere 
and at all times for all without exception of nationality or belief, 
if we knew the whole story, we should find that the measure of 
His giving was the measure of the reward promised us, “pressed 
down, shaken together and flowing over.” 

The ungenerous are known as grasping and close-fisted, whereas 
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openness is the mark of generosity. The “opened treasures” put 
the Magi forever among the generous. The valiant woman is 
generous: “She hath opened her hand to the poor.” The world 
with all its goods is a mark of the generosity of God. “Thou 
openest Thy hand and fillest with blessing every living creature.” 
And openness is characteristic of our Lord. His hand was ever 
open in gifts and blessings. ‘Sell all thou hast and give” was 
His teaching and practice. His arms were opened wide to wel- 
come the young and innocent as well as the sinful and old. And 
it is with generosity as with every other virtue; His heart found 
special, tender ways of teaching it. All His virtues reached their 
highest in the Passion, and there, too, generosity attained to per- 
fection. “And I,” cried our Lord, “if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all things to myself.” The open hands and open 
arms of generosity got a new meaning from the Cross. He put 
Himself there to show that He wanted to die giving, to be fastened 
firmly in the action characteristic of generosity. 

The sun is the most generous thing in the world of matter. Its 
fiery nature keeps it always radiating its energy. How long it will 
continue to do this is a question which puzzles scientists. Like 
everything generous, the sun has no selfish concern for its own 
future. It continues to pour out in all directions its life-giving 
heat and light. Every part of the world receives in abundance; 
seas of ice and wastes of desert sand, no less than plains of grain 
and fruit bearing orchards. That openness of the sun and the 
royal largesses of its treasures may help us to realize the generosity 
of the Heart of Christ. Open hands and open arms were not 
enough. Generosity had further to go still. Generosity made the 
open Heart of Christ, and now has arrived at its fullest realization 
and is perpetuated in a most significant symbol. In the generous, 
open Heart of Christ is the rich, warm center of our whole 
religious life. Thence radiates the fruitful and fostering grace 
of God, in never diminishing fulness, wasted, like the sunshine upon 
coldness and hardness or barrenness, or evoking in fruits of re- 
pentance or in new growths of holiness a response to that Heart’s 
lavish generosity. 








SKETCHES FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED EXPLAINED, WITH TEXTS 
FROM THE SUNDAY GOSPELS 


BY THE REV. FERREOL GIRARDEY, C.SS.R. 
FourtH SuNnpbDAY AFTER [EASTER 


“HE ASCENDED INTO HEAVEN ; SITTETII AT THE RIGHT HAND OF GoD 
J 3 
THE FATHER ALMIGHTY; FROM THENCE HE SHALL COME 
TO JUDGE THE LIVING AND THE DEAD.” 


In this Sunday’s Gospel (John xvi, 5-14) Jesus says: “I go to 
Him that sent Me.” After His Resurrection our Divine Saviour, 
before returning to His Heavenly Father, remained forty days on 
earth, not only to prove His Resurrection by frequently appearing 
to His Apostles, but also to complete their instruction and to 
appoint His Vicar on earth. On the fortieth day after His Resur- 
rection He went out of Jerusalem with His Apostles and other 
disciples, all numbering about 120 persons, to the Mount of Olives. 
There He spoke to them for the last time on earth, telling them to 
remain together in Jerusalem until the coming of the Holy Ghost. 
Then He invested the Apostles with the mission of preaching the 
Gospel to all nations and of founding the Church. Then in both 
body and soul He ascended to Heaven by His own power, thus prov- 
ing Himself to be God (see Acts 1). He went to Heaven as our 
Mediator “to make intercession for us” (Hebr. vii, 25). “I go 
to prepare a place for you” (John xiv, 2). When interceding for 
us sinners, He shows His sacred wounds to His Heavenly Father, 
as irresistible pleas in our behalf. In Heaven Jesus, even as Man, 
is seated at the right hand of the Father. The right is the place of 
honor; He is seated, that is, He is equal to His Father, and has 
“all power in Heaven and on Earth.” All the prayers of the Church 
are addressed to God the Father “through Jesus Christ, our Lord.” 

“Jesus shall so come, as you have seen Him going into Heaven” 
(Acts i, 11) at the end of the world. At His first coming, He 
came to atone for our sins, to suffer and die for us in all humility. 
The second time He will come to demand of all men what profit 
they derived from His passion and death, from all the graces He 
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bestowed on them. At His first coming He was publicly and un- 
justly judged and condemned. The second time He will come 
to judge all men, both good and bad, publicly, and with the strictest 
justice. 

St. Jerome, who led a most austere life, and was very holy, had 
a deep fear of the general judgment. He would say: “Whenever 
I think of the last judgment, I tremble all over. Whether I eat 
or drink, or do anything else, I always seem to hear the sound 
of that terrible summons: ‘Arise, ye dead, and come to judgment.’ ” 

Let us often look up to Heaven, where Jesus went to prepare us 
a place, our Father’s house, the home of our Redeemer, which He 
acquired for us by His passion and death; which has been destined 
for us from all eternity. Where there shall be no pain, no suffer- 
ing, no sorrow, no sin, no danger of sin, but all security and happi- 
ness. Let us flee sin; let us not sell our soul for a trifle; let us 
rather die than sin; and we shall have a judgment of mercy fol- 
lowed by the reward of Heavenly bliss. 


FirtH SuNnpAY AFTER EASTER 
“Il BELIEVE IN THE Hoty Guost.” 


The Church chooses the Gospel of this Sunday (John xvi, 22-30) 
to teach us the value and efficacy of prayer. Our prayers are heard 
by God, because Jesus Christ, as our Mediator, prays for us and 
with us. And St. Paul tells us that “the Spirit (that is, the Holy 
Ghost,)” also helpeth our infirmity; for we know not what we 
should pray for as we ought; “but the Spirit Himself asketh for us 
with unspeakable groanings” (Rom. viii, 26). Let us see in what 
relation the Church and ourselves stand towards the Holy Ghost. 
We all “believe in the Holy Ghost” according to the Apostles’ 
Creed. Who is the Holy Ghost? 

1. In the mystery of the Blessed Trinity He is the Third 
Person; glorified together with the Father and the Son; from 
them He proceeds as from one Principle; He is neither made, nor 
created, for He is God; He is not begotten like God the Son; but 
He proceeds from the Father and the Son, for, says St. Bona- 
venture, “He is the individual love of the Father and the Son.” 
Their love is infinite, eternal like themselves; hence the Holy 
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Ghost is equal to them in all their perfections. He is sent by the 
Father and the Son: “The Holy Ghost whom the Father will send 
in My name. ... Whom I will send to you from the Father” 
(John xiv, 26 and xv, 26). This sending is a sending, not of in- 
feriority, but of love. 

2. In the bosom of the Church, which is a mystical body, a 
vessel, a kingdom. 

The Holy Ghost is the soul, the spiritual life of this body; 
Jesus is its Head and we are its members. By His grace the Holy 
Ghost diffuses spiritual life throughout this body, in imparting to 
it supernatural light, strength and understanding. He is the Pilot 
of the vessel of the Church in the stormy sea of this world, 
through heresies, schisms, all errors, persecutions, human passions. 
This vessel cannot perish, for its Pilot is watchful, all-wise, 
almighty. 

He is the Ruler of the vastest Kingdom in extent, duration, in- 
crease. Everybody invokes Him; all the Councils are assembled 
in His name, under His inspiration. The Pope is His mouthpiece. 

3. In the souls of the just He dwells and reigns by His grace. 
He is as a tongue to teach us through the preacher, the confessor, 
our own conscience and His inspirations. He is as a fire illuminat- 
ing and inflaming, to enable us to despise the world and its fleeting 
pleasures, to live, suffer and die for God. He is as a hurricane 
dragging us along to do good, drawing us forcibly away from 
our passions. He purifies and sanctifies us. He is the immediate 
principle of all the operations of grace. 

In one of the persecutions against the Church a certain Novatus 
had the misfortune of apostatizing through fear of torments. How 
can we account for it? Although many times he had the oppor- 
tunity of receiving in Confirmation the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of 
strength, of fortitude, he had neglected to do so. A certain 
Protestant, convinced of the truth of the Catholic Church, abjured 
his errors and became a Catholic. But for a long time he was 
afraid to appear, to be known, as a Catholic; afraid he would be 
laughed at. But after he had been confirmed, he most courageously 
professed and practised his faith. 

Let us be guided by the Holy Ghost, governed by Him. Let us 
pray to Him to direct us (in our vocation), to teach us our duty, 
to give us strength to perform it, to overcome our passions, human 
respect, temptations, to fill us with hatred of sin and of divine love. 
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S1xtH SuNpDAY AFTER EASTER 
“J BELIEVE IN THE Hoty Guost.” 


In this day’s Gospel (John xv, 26 to xvi, 4) Jesus tells His 
Apostles that He will send them the Holy Ghost, and why? That 
the Holy Ghost might distribute among men the graces which 
Christ merited for us on the Cross. These graces are more than 
sufficient to save all men and even a million times more. Every 
man may then obtain all the graces he needs to be saved. The 
Holy Ghost distributes them through the Church. 

1. The Holy Ghost assists the Church to teach infallibly the 
doctrine of Christ, which is, therefore, true and sure, so that she 
cannot possibly make a mistake. Guided and asssisted by Him, she 
will always teach the truth, the genuine doctrine of Christ, without 
error, without mistake. This is the meaning of the infallibility 
of the Church. Christ promised this to His Apostles, saying: 
“When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, He will teach you all 
truth” (John xvi, 13). 

2. The Holy Ghost assists the Church to make good laws. 
There are about 300,000,000 members of the Church; they are scat- 
tered all over the world and belong to every nation. Where there 
are many people, laws are needed to keep them in order. What 
a confusion there would be in a country, or even in a little town, 
if every one could do as he liked. But laws, to be good and just 
and binding, must not be contrary to the law of God. Moreover, 
they should be useful, and not too indulgent or too strict. The 
Holy Ghost helps and directs the Church in making all necessary 
laws, adapted to the wants of the time; for instance, the precepts 
of the Church; and also in changing her laws, as a change of cir- 
cumstances may require; for instance, Pope Pius X. changed some 
of the marriage laws, &c. 

3. The Holy Ghost assists the Church to sanctify men by means 
of the Sacraments and all the various graces and helps she confers 
on men to bring them to heaven. That is why the Church always 
invokes the Holy Ghost for light and strength, before doing or 
deciding anything important. Religious communities always invoke 
the Holy Ghost before their principal exercises. When a child 
is baptized with the proper words and water, although the water 
touches only its body, yet original sin is washed away from its 
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soul, and sanctifying grace is infused into its soul, and this sanc- 
tification is performed by the Lioly Ghost. 

Everything holy on earth comes from the Holy Ghost; all merit 
for Heaven is made such by Him. He sanctified the Blessed 
Virgin and all the saints now in heaven, all those who have been 
baptized. He dwells in our soul in the state of grace. St. Paul 
tells us we are the temple of the Holy Ghost. Let us beware 
of driving out the Holy Ghost and putting the devil in His place 
by committing mortal sin! 

Several heretics denied the divinity of the Holy Ghost. The 
worst of them was Macedonius, patriarch of Constantinople. He 
said the Holy Ghost is simply a creature, a little higher than the 
angels. He persecuted the Catholics for believing in the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost. A General Council at Constantinople in the year 
381 condemned him, decreeing: “I believe in the Holy Ghost, the 
Lord and Life-giver, who proceeds from the Father and the Son; 
who, together with the Father and the Son, is adored and glorified; 
who spoke by the prophets.” These words were inserted in the 
Nicene Creed. 





PENTECOST 
“T BELIEVE IN THE HOLY GHOST.” 


In the Epistle of this Sunday (Acts ii, 1-11), the descent of the 
the Holy Ghost upon the apostles is related, together with its 
wonderful effects. 

Before ascending into heaven our Divine Saviour promised to 
His Apostles that He would send them the Holy Ghost, who would 
teach them all things and would abide with them, that is, the 
Church, forever! After they had seen Jesus ascending to heaven, 
the Apostles, obedient to His directions, returned to Jerusalem 
together with their disciples, and they all stayed together in the 
house where the Last Supper had taken place, and spent ten days 
in retreat, in fasting and in prayer, preparing to receive the Holy 
Ghost. 

On the morning of Pentecost Sunday they were assembled to- 
gether in prayer with the Blessed Virgin, when suddenly a great 
wind from heaven fell with a great noise upon the house they 
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were in, and the Holy Ghost came down on each of the Apostles 
in the form of a fiery tongue, and made new men of them. 
They were before this ignorant, and He taught them all that 
Jesus had preached, and enabled them to speak in tongues hitherto 
unknown to them; before this they were exceedingly timid and 
cowardly, now they had no fear of sufferings and death, and had 
wonderful courage to preach the Gospel. 

Pentecost was one of the great feasts of the Jews; hundreds 
of thousands of them had come to Jerusalem from every nation 
and of every language in the world. Attracted by the noise of the 
hurricane, an immense crowd of every nation and tongue had as- 
sembled around the house where the Apostles were. The Apostles 
came out fearlessly to speak to them, and, the great wonder, every 
one in the crowd understood the Apostles each one in his own lan- 
guage. The enemies of Jesus said the Apostles were drunk. St. 
Peter then preached to the great crowd and proved the charge to be 
false; and then, quoting Scripture, he proved that Jesus, whom 
they had crucified, was the promised Redeemer, and that no one 
could be saved without believing in Him. The result was the 
conversion of 3,000 of his hearers; and they were all baptized 
and made members of the Church. Thus was the Church founded. 

Why did the Holy Ghost come down upon the Apostles in the 
form of fiery tongues? The Gospel tells us that at the baptism 
of Jesus Christ He came down upon [lim in the form of a dove. 
Why this difference? The tongue is the organ of speech; and 
the Holy Ghost descended upon the Apostles in the form of a 
tongue to teach them to speak all languages, to preach in all 
languages what Jesus Christ had preached. Fire gives light and 
warmth; hence the Holy Ghost came to enlighten the Apostles, 
for they were not naturally smart; and, because they were natu- 
rally timid and cowardly, He came to fill them with a burning 
zeal for the salvation of mankind, that dreaded neither hard- 
ships, persecutions, sufferings, nor death itself. Similar effects 
were produced in the beginning of the Church in all those who 
were confirmed, as we can see from the fact that Simon the 
Magician offered gold to St. Peter to give him the power of 
administering Confirmation (see Acts viii). 








SHORT SERMONS ON THE CATECHISM 
THE COMMANDMENTS 


BY THE REV. P. HEHEL, S.J. 
ImMpuRE THOUGHTS. 


In the writings of St. Augustine we read this holy man’s com- 
plaint that nearly the whole human race seemed steeped in sins 
of impurity. And, alas, things are not different in our own days. 
Those whom the enemy cannot induce to impure deeds, he can 
too often ensnare by impure thoughts. These sins of thoughts 
are committed easily, no one sees them, none censure them; many 
persons will make little of them. For this reason the evil one 
endeavors to incite to impure thoughts; if he can make his victim 
assent to them his soul is within his grasp. 

It is important, therefore, to warn most earnestly against vol- 
untary impure thoughts because they are mortal sins, and the 
temptations to them are much stronger than to impure acts. 

How grievously sinful a single thought may be we see in Lucifer. 
He sinned merely in thought and was rejected by God for all 
eternity. 

Christ said: that the fornicator and adulterer will not possess 
the Kingdom of God (1 Cor. vi, 9). And He explained that 
the adulterer was not merely the one who committed this sin 
in deed, but that even one consenting to an evil desire had already 
committed adultery. It is plain therefore that they who sin in 
thought sin grievously as well as those who sin in deed. 

It is true that a bad thought is not always a mortal sin. But 
bad thoughts that we voluntarily entertain, and take pleasure in, 
certainly are grievous sins. Bad thoughts come probably to every- 
body, even to the most pious, and it is not always in our power 
to prevent them. They are aroused in us by the world, by the 
flesh, by the evil one; the world arouses them by vanity, the flesh 
through concupiscence, the evil one by suggestion. 

Impure thoughts that come into our minds from various causes 
are not sins so long as we do not give consent to them. No 
power can compel you to consent to sin, because you have free 
will. God respects the freedom of the will and compels no one, 
He lets us act without compulsion, even though we may act in 
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opposition to Him. And the devil is unable to overcome a single 
human being unless that person wills to be overcome. 

Thoughts are of three kinds. Some are good and wholesome 
thoughts, such as devout thoughts of God and holy things, and 
these are meritorious; others are indifferent and unprofitable 
thoughts, such as thoughts on worldly affairs. These thoughts 
become sinful only when the intention is unlawful, or when they 
are wilfully entertained during prayer. Finally there are the 
thoughts that are of themselves sinful and wicked, such as re- 
vengeful, proud, avaricious thoughts, and above all impure thoughts, 
and he who voluntarily entertains, and takes pleasure in impure 
thoughts, commits every time a mortal sin. 

God regards the will of man rather than the action. It is not 
the hand, nor the eye, nor the body, that commits the sin, it is 
the will that commands the hand, the eye, the members of the 
body, to do something that is sinful. Whether bad thoughts are 
put into action or whether they remain shut up in the soul 
without being carried out, before God they are mortally sinful. 
Hence anything that would be mortal sin if done in deed, is 
mortal sin if one wills it in thought. 

You must not imagine now that any considerable time is neces- 
sary to commit mortal sin in thought. A single moment suffices. 
If we consent for one second to sensual desire, in that moment 
mortal sin has been committed. 

The Council of Trent commissioned priests to impress upon the 
faithful the fact that sins of thought are likely to injure the 
soul far more than even sin in deed, and are more dangerous 
than sins committed by exterior action (Trid. Sess. 14, de Poenit. 
c.5). It is often either impossible or at least very difficult to 
commit sin by deed, whilst sins of thought may be committed 
without the least difficulty, at all hours, in all places, and thus the 
soul may by impure thought become so inextricably involved that 
it goes inevitably to eternal ruin. 

Dear brethren, if we see a spark fall upon our clothing we 
make all possible haste to extinguish it, that no conflagration 
may result. Protect yourselves with the same or even greater 
apprehension from the fire that is never extinguished, and remem- 
ber that the sensual thought is the spark thrown into our minds, 
and if not routed on the spot it will be stirred by Satan and 
kindled into a lively blaze by which the soul is likely to perish. 
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OBSCENE SPEECH. 


By using obscene and unchaste language grievous sins are com- 
mitted, especially as very often such sinful speech leads to acts 
of impurity and to the seduction of innocent persons. 

He who carries on unchaste conversation defiles his own soul, 
for we are told by St. James that: “The tongue defileth the whole 
body, and setteth on fire the wheel of our nativity.” That means: 
the tongue defiles the whole body because evil speech leads to 
unchaste works: it sets on fire the mind with the pernicious fire 
of unclean desires. Hence the urgent warning: “But fornication 
and all uncleanness, let it not so much as be named among you 
as it becometh Saints” (Ephes. v, 3). Impressive are the words 
of the Holy Spirit (Kccli. xxviii, 29-30) : “Make a balance for thy 
words, and a just bridle for thy mouth: and take heed lest thou 
slip with thy tongue, and thy fall be incurable unto death.” 

He who uses impure speech makes it known that his mind 
and heart are filled with impurity. By its leaves and fruit is 
the tree known, and the bird by its song. Christ said: “Out of 
the abundance of the heart, the mouth speaketh” (Luke vi, 45). 
Therefore he who speaks with preference of impure and immodest 
things is rightly suspected of carrying on the trade of impurity. 

Immodest speech is, therefore, mortally sinful. It furnishes 
for the innocent an occasion to learn of evil things, and for the 
wicked an occasion to busy their minds and tongues with them. 
They enkindle the pernicious fire of impure desire which feeds 
the flames of hell, and causes souls to burn here in the fire of 
impurity and hereafter in the fire of hell. Unchaste speech is a 
pest, a poison, that brings ruin to young and old alike. 

Hundreds and thousands have experienced the truth of this. 
They have been infected by the vicious conversations so often 
carried on in workshops, in saloons, at dance halls, everywhere, 
in fact, where people congregate for work or for pleasure. 

Among immoral conversations are to be classed those indecent 
and vile jokes and stories in which so many foul-mouthed persons 
rejoice, as also the vulgar songs with double meaning which are 
now so often heard. “Abandoned and impure persons,” says St. 
Augustine, “delight in songs that are quite worthy of their evil 
minds. The uncleaner the meaning, the more they like the song.” 

And not only do they sin who talk or sing of impure things, 
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but also those who deliberately and with pleasure listen to them, 
because they voluntarily expose themselves to the danger of arous- 
ing bad thoughts and desires. 

Many say, of course, “I mean no wrong; I only speak or sing 
in jest.” St. Alphonsus replies to such an excuse: “Your jest 
will make the devil laugh and will make you weep throughout 
eternity.” For even if you really do not mean wrong, yet you 
know not whether others do not put an evil construction upon your 
words. 

Others say: “I listen to bad talk, but take no pleasure in it.” 
This excuse is of little avail. For you sin by voluntarily exposing 
yourself to this danger of sinning. It is our duty to avoid the 
occasions of sin if we are able to do so. 

What is to be done, then, if contrary to our intention we find 
ourselves in company where bad talk is carried on? What you 
should and ought to do is this: You should not by word or 
expression assent to bad talk; by your demeanor make it known 
that you disapprove of hearing God so grossly insulted. A dis- 
pleased expression is an effective reproof for the unchaste. If 
possible change the topic of conversation, and avoid associating 
thereafter with the foul-mouthed. Do not fear to offend by 
letting your disapproval be noticed. Decent people will esteem you 
for your refusal to have anything to do with vile speech or jokes, 
and you can afford to ignore the opinion of those who cannot 
be classed with decent people. 





INCENTIVES TO IMPURITY 


In conclusion of our consideration of sins against the sixth and 
ninth commandments, it is proper to give some thought to the 
chief sources for such sins. These chief sources are: Pride, 
Immodest dress, Gluttony and Intemperance, and Idleness. 

Christ said: “Whoso exalts himself (through pride) shall be 
humbled (through disgrace).” Pride goes before the fall, and 
that fall is often due to the sin which is particularly shameful. 
St. Cyril did not hesitate to say, “Show me a proud soul that is 
chaste, and you will be showing me a miracle of nature.” He 
meant to say in the natural trend of things a person cannot be 
given to pride without being unchaste, or soon becoming so. In 
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the matter of immodest dress, we read that the Holy Spirit says: 
“For many have perished by the beauty of a woman, and hereby 
lust is enkindled as a fire” (Eccli. ix, 9). Immodest dress is 
so dangerous to good morals that the Church in all times has 
severely opposed such dress in women. Pope Innocent XI. in 
a special brief declared that immodestly or frivolously dressed 
women are unworthy to partake of the holy Sacraments. 

The next of the chief sources of concupiscence is gluttony and 
intemperance. The unchaste devil can be expelled only by fasting 
and prayer. Even the Saints had to fight this devil and therefore 
they deprived themselves of food and drink, taking thus the fuel 
from the fire. As sobriety and moderation in eating and drinking 
extinguish the fire of concupiscence, it is true also that intemperance 
in eating and drinking, gluttony and drunkenness are powerful in- 
centives to concupiscence. “Where gluttony and drunkenness prevail 
there abides concupiscence of the flesh,” says St. Jerome. We read 
that when the flood came “men did eat and drink, they married 
wives and were given in marriage, until they were all destroyed” 
(Luke xvii, 27). Yes indeed, drunkenness is a dangerous source of 
unclean deeds. “Wine is a luxurious thing,” says Holy Scripture, 
and “Be not drunk with wine wherein is luxury” (Prov. xx, 1). 
Dance halls, these hotbeds of impurity, are so dangerous chiefly 
because they are nearly always connected with opportunity for 
excessive eating and drinking. Hence the fire of concupiscence 
burns so fatally in places where there is both dancing and drinking. 

The third chief source of impurity is idleness. Holy Writ says: 
“For idleness has taught much evil” (Eccli. xxxiii, 29). For this 
reason the Holy Fathers have called idleness the father of impurity, 
and of concupiscence. 

When a person is occupied with work the evil one has not much 
chance of getting attention for the evil whisperings. But to those 
with whom time hangs heavily on their hands, he can suggest how 
they may pass the time in impure pleasures. 

And this is so true and so obvious, that many if not most sins 
of impurity are by working people committed on the very day 
that should last of all be devoted to such things, the day of the 
Lord, the Sunday. While on week days work protects these people 
against such sins, they have hours of idleness on Sundays, and 
in these hours the evil one besieges them with temptations, and, 
alas, to often, they fall. 
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Watch and pray that you may not fall into temptation. Avoid 
these chief sources of impurity. Like all other ills they are more 
easily avoided than cured, and those who do not avoid the occasion 
are almost sure to fall. 





THE MEANS To ATTAIN AND PRESERVE CHASTITY 


I hope, dear brethren, that our considerations of the infamy of 
sins against the Sixth Commandment will have awakened in you 
a lively horror of such sins, and I hope the sincere desire for 
a pure life has been intensified in your hearts. To accomplish this 
you must carry out your resolutions and make use of the means 
to lead a chaste life. 

The first requisite to live a life of chastity is the grace of God, 
for which we should pray daily. We are all weak and frail 
and exposed to many temptations. Every human being is possessed 
of an inclination to impurity. Under such conditions it is impossible 
to lead a chaste life without special assistance from God. The 
grace which our prayer draws down from Heaven is, as it were, 
the dew of Heaven which extinguishes the fire of concupiscence 
within us. Even St. Paul, who saw that which no mortal eye 
had ever seen, admits that he was delivered to an emissary of Satan 
who tormented him with most violent temptations, which by him- 
self he could not overcome, but which did not overcome him. 
And why was he not overcome? Because St. Paul persevered in 
beseeching God to deliver him from this temptation, and God 
promised him His grace, saying: “My grace is sufficient for thee.” 
This is plain proof that one can remain chaste amidst the most 
violent temptations of the flesh. Is not this a consoling doctrine for 
all those who, though they sincerely desire to live a chaste life, are 
experiencing many temptations? St. Paul, who preserved his 
chastity undefiled, furnishes proof that even most devout persons 
may be assailed, but that this does not injure their chastity as long 
as they fall not. Through God’s grace which they attain by prayer 
they do not yield to temptation. We should therefore never omit 
from morning or night prayer the petition for the grace of 
chastity. 

The second means for preserving chastity is the fear of God. 
The fear of God is one of the most powerful incentives to lead 
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a chaste life. “There is nothing more terrible than to fall into 
the hands of the avenging God.” And surely God is called upon 
to avenge if His own temple, the body, is defiled by impurity, 
and His image desecrated and given a prey to the devil. Of 
this we should be reminded when, all unseen by human eyes, we 
are tempted to sinful acts. Through this thought the fear of 
the Lord will take root in our hearts, and this fear will greatly 
aid in preserving us from impurity. 

The third means is the frequent use of the Holy Sacraments. 
They are the efficacious means the use of which gives prompt 
help. 

Those who frequently and with befitting preparation receive Holy 
Communion will have little difficulty in leading a chaste life. 
The Communion table is the table of the pure. There is sacrificed 
the undefiled Lamb of God. As the Blood of the Lamb of God, 
the Blood of Jesus Christ, extinguished the sins of the world 
upon Golgotha, so it will extinguish the inclination to impurity in 
those who piously receive it at the altar. 

The fourth means is the strict guard over the senses, and 
especially over the eyes. ‘The eyes are verily the windows of the 
soul. “Through these windows death can enter,” says St. Gregory, 
“because they who do not keep guard over their eyes, will soon 
find their souls filled with evil thoughts and desires.” Hence at 
all times those souls who wished to live continently were severe 
in guarding their eyes. St. Aloysius was so careful in safeguarding 
his eyes, that he would speak only with downcast eyes to persons 
of the other sex. 

The fifth means is to avoid those dangerous occasions through 
which you have fallen, or at least were in great danger of falling. 

He who so seeks the danger will perish in it. Many thousands 
of lost souls would never have sinned had they not sought dan- 
gerous occasions. 

In conclusion let no one who would lead a chaste life neglect to 
invoke the Blessed Virgin Mary in the warfare against concupis- 
cence. She is the modelof immaculate purity—the purest of the 
pure. Invoke diligently her powerful intercession with God, 
that you may receive the grace of purity. | 

In closing my instruction about this Commandment I have a 
twofold petition. You parents, and all you to whom is intrusted 
the guardianship over the innocence of little children, I beg you to 
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watch most carefully over this innocence. Watch over your charges 
and never let their spiritual welfare out of your sight; especially 
do not permit them unobserved to be with children of the opposite 
sex. Remember that wickedness is an ingredient of human nature, 
and precocious companions may bring to your children harm which 
you may never be able to repair. 

Those devout souls who have had the rare good fortune of going 
unscathed through temptations, I would beg and warn not to feel 
secure in their position, and not to imagine that they are safe from 
all harm. Watch and pray that you may not fall just then when 
you think you are most secure. 

Blessed are the clean of heart, for they shall see God! Blessed 
are they even in this life, for they live in peace and enjoy the 
respect and admiration of the world. Blessed are they in the 
life hereafter, for their reward and glory will be neverending. 
Amen. 








SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
GOD’S VIEW OF HUMAN LIFE 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS P. DUFFY, D.D. 


“But I tell you the truth: It is expedient to you that I go.’—John xvi, 7. 


SYNOPSIS.—The mystery of the loss of the great and the virtuous— 
national leader, religious guide, trusted friend. Climax in these werds 
of Christ to Apostles. What it had meant to them. Now this hard 
saying. 

First Lesson.—That life ts a school for the forming of souls meet 
for heaven. The work the Apostles accomplished. Might easily have 
lacked in energy, etc., if they always had Him to turn to. Edward III. 
and the Black Prince of Crecy. Christ would have His Apostles win 
their spurs. The same lesson for us. We learn strength aid manliness 
through bereavement. Measure up to what God expects of us. 

Second Lesson—True life is not here, but hereafter. If Christ had 
remained, this world would have been heaven to His friends. We also 
really want to keep the viriuous and the friendly forever, and have our 
heaven here. God has intended otherwise. He sees our sorrows, but 
He knows what is best for us. Remember that tt ts Christ who takes 
this view—our best friend. He wills to lead us all to the home where 
“death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying.” 


At no other time are we so overwhelmed with wonder and 
perplexity at the mystery of our life, as when we contemplate the 
loss to the world of the great and the good whose work here seems 
to be left unfinished. The feeling may be caused by the death of a 
great national leader, “the pillar of a people’s hopes, the center of 
a world’s desire,” leaving his wise plans for the betterment of his 
race only started on the road to accomplishment. It comes to 
Christian souls even more keenly when we lose the help of a 
spiritual guide, a devoted pastor, a zealous Bishop, a great and holy 
Pope whose large undertakings and Christ-like love of souls have 
stimulated the religious activities of the whole Church. And ina 
narrow but still more vivid way it comes home to us when we view 
the loss of one near and dear to us, like a father or mother who 
has begotten us unto God, and who brought us up in His faith, and 
whose continued presence seems to us at the time necessary for 
the continuation of the work that has been begun in us, 

It is all a part of the vexing problem of evil, and without the 
light cast upon it by religion, we would have no answer to it. When 
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Christ announced to His Apostles that He was to leave them, the 
sense of the mystery of loss surely reached its climax in human 
experience. Consider what it meant to them. Without Him they 
had been as nothing. He had taken them from their ignorance 
and obscurity; He had formed their minds and hearts in His 
school of sanctity; He had changed their narrow views and low 
ideals and pettiness of character. All that they had, all that they 
were, depended directly on Him. When they lost Him for a time 
by His death, they fell back into their original littleness and timidity. 
They had gone through the days of desolation, and then by the 
miracle of His Resurrection they had Him with them again, and 
the old power and sense of security had come back to their souls 
a thousandfold. And now He was telling them that He must go, 
and that His going was somehow good for them. He promised 
to send to their aid this mysterious Paraclete, the Comforter and 
Strengthener. But Himself they would no more look upon until 
they went to join Him in the place that He would prepare for them. 
No more would they enjoy His human presence, feel the affection 
of His kindly eyes, or the strengthening impulse of His helping 
hand. No wonder that sadness filled their hearts. If another had 
said it, they could not have believed it. But He was saying it, so 
somehow it must be true. 

And it was true, as the story of their lives has shown. They got 
their first lesson the very moment when they stood straining their 
eyes towards the spot where He had vanished from earth. And 
lo! two messengers of God, clad in white, saying to them, “Men 
of Galilee, why stand ye looking up at Heaven?” ‘The time for 
work had already begun. They must go forth to it, and by doing 
it, prove the worth of the mettle that was in them. Life is a con- 
flict in which characters are formed, and souls made ripe for 
Heaven. The Apostles waited only for the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, and then, in His might and power, they went forth and 
filled the whole world with the sound of Christ’s name. On Pente- 
cost St. Peter faced the multitude of the Jews, and added thousands 
of souls to the Church. And this was only a beginning. The 
Apostles did not limit their work to their own country. Simple 
untravelled men though they were, they went to foreign cities and 
alien peoples and taught salvation in that Name. They bravely 
faced all manner of trials and hardships. They preached their 
message to kings and peoples as long as life was left to them, and 
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when their lives were ended in a bloody death courageously borne, 
they left behind them equally devoted followers who took up the 
banner of the Cross and carried it on until finally it was set in 
triumph above the temples of false gods, and borne as a standard 
before its legions of the converted Empire. Had our Lord remained 
with them, who can say whether they would have shown the bold- 
ness, the initiative, the resourcefulness that they manifested during 
the years of their lives that were spent lacking His presence. It 
might easily have been that they would have wanted to keep near 
Him, to depend on His counsel for every action. At any rate, His 
way of perfecting them was to throw them on their own respons- 
ibility and let them win their battles with the unseen helps of this 
grace. At the battle of Crecy, an ancient chronicler informs us, 
King Edward the Third of England took his stand on a hillock 
with the reserves and sent his son, the Black Prince, to bear the 
first shock of the Trench chivalry. For a time the Prince’s small 
force seemed lost in the fierce onslaught, but the King refused to 
send him aid. “Is he dead, or wnhorsed, or so wounded that he 
cannot help himself?” he asked the envoy. “No, sir,” was the 
reply, “but he is in a hard passage of arms, and sorely needs your 
help.” “Return to those that sent you, Sir Thomas,” said the King, 
“and bid them not to send again so long as my son lives. Let the 
boy win his spurs; for if God so orders it, I will that the day may 
be his, and that the honor may be with him and them to whom I 
have given it in charge.” 

So our Lord did with His Apostles. He viewed their trials, con- 
flicts, sufferings, triumphs, deaths as if from afar. He guaranteed 
victory for them, and eternal rewards and honor, but not ease or 
safety during the struggle. We can see Him saying to His angels: 
“Let them win their crowns, those brave Knights of mine. They 
shall have their guerdon out my hands when the fight is done.” 

So with us, too, my brethren. In the first shock of bereavement 
we may feel that all the sails and anchors of our being are gone, 
and that life will drift on, a broken thing, unto the dismal ending. 
But grace comes to us, and new strength. We take up the burden 
of life, sadly and hopelessly at first. We face our new responsibil- 
ities and find that they are not too heavy for our shoulders. By 
degrees our character deepens and strengthens through sorrow 
and work. Our pains, we find, were but growing pains. We take 
a fresh hold on life and find that we are becoming to others the 
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soul of refuge which the departed were to us. Our loss has 
been the means by which God has produced in us the full develop- 
ment of the powers which He confided to us when He put us in 
this place of trial. 

Such is our lesson. There is another. We learn from Christ’s 
dealing with the Apostles that the true end of man’s life is not 
found here, but hereafter. We do our work here as well as we can, 
but we must keep our eyes fixed upon the blessed abode of the 
saints as the true home to which we aspire to come when the long 
day’s work is done. If Christ had remained on earth, this world 
would have been heaven to those who loved Him, to His Mother 
Mary, to His Apostles, to His chosen friends. 

And so it is with us. What we really want when we complain 
of the departure of the noble and the virtuous and the beloved is 
to have our heaven here. We would make of this world a place 
it was never intended to be, a place ‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling and the weary are at rest,’ a place “where sorrow and 
parting are fled away.” [Tor in our heart of hearts we do not 
merely desire the continued presence of the good for a while; our 
sorrow is still the same whenever the hour of parting tolls. 

But God has intended otherwise in placing us in this world. And 
His Will is “good and acceptable and perfect.” He sees human 
life with a view we do not possess. He knows time and He knows 
eternity. Our dear Lord Jesus Christ looks cown from Heaven 
at human partings. He sees the mother weeping over her son, 
children sobbing as they gaze at their mother’s grave, strong men 
grieving for a friend, a nation’s tears. And still He says that it is 
good. Remember Who it is that says it. Not a far-off God, but 
One who lived a human life, the tenderest, greatest, kindest of 
men. Not a child ever cried in His hearing but His heart was 
stirred; not a mother ever asked Him a favor but He was moved 
to grant it. Why! He even brought back the dead. But only for 
atime. The law of their being, by which He had made them, still 
held sway, and once more they had to pay their debt to death. But 
He has shown that it is not indifference to our sorrow that keeps 
Him from coming to the rescue of every broken heart. No! it is not 
indifference. It is knowledge and love. He knows the miseries 
of the life we lead, and the glories of that to which He calls His 
own. And what of those that are left behind? Well, these too 
are in His kindly keeping. He draws their hearts heavenward even 
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by the loss He inflicts upon them. And in His own good time He 
will draw them all about Him, the old-time friends, the joyous 
family, the loyal servants who worked together in His cause in 
this vale of tears. 

“And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes: and death 
shall be no more, nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow shall be 
any more, for the former things are passed away.” 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
SIGNS OF GRACE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS J. GERRARD 


“For the Father Himself loveth you, because you have loved Me, and have 
believed that I came out from God.”’—John xvi, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Example of Protestant young men seeking 
emotions as signs of grace. Fails all along. Excitement of emotions no 
reliable sign of grace. 

I. In Catholic system of spirituality the emotions have a place, but 
strictly accidental and subordinate. Substance of spirituality is doing 
Will of God in so far as it is manifested by revelation and interpreted 
by right reason. Good conduct, then, is the best sign of grace. Doctrine 
of gruce may be viewed (1) from standpoint of cause and (2) from 
standpoint of effect. Every effect must have a cause. Therefore, good 
life and aciton best evidence of God’s working. Interpretation of text 
must be read in harmony with other inspired writings. Our love not 
the cause but the effect of God’s love. The Faith and love spoken of 
in the text are signs of God’s love. (See St. Thomas’ Commentary on 
St. Johws Gospel.) 

Il. Beaviig of His doctrine on devotional life. We all need help 
against faults and temptations, also for the ecquisition of viriue aad 
perseverance in prayer. Whence comes it? From love of God. First 
theological virtues, then cardinal virlues, then whole moral life. Hence 
all moral life effect of God’s grace. God above us; God amongst us; 
but especially God within us. Realize thts and it will help us not to put 
obstacles in the way. Knowledge of the unseen world of grace helps 
and intensifies our correspondence. 

III. Nothing so intimately personal as faith and love. Notwithstand- 
ing that such acts are personal, yet they are the effect of God’s love. 
People loved wiih a choice love. The love excited in man not a blind 
love. Illumined by faith. Supplemented by hope. Examples of this 
process taken from Hebrews xt. If those Old Testament saints could 
do so much with their vision, how much more we with our more perfect 
vision. A richer faith must have richer signs. A sinful act is a sign 
that we are working against the Holy Spirit. Sinful acts and virtuous 
acts present to consciousness. 

Conclusion—The spirit outside the Church is to depend too much on 
emotional states. There is need to strike a fair balance between inward 
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feelings and outward acts. Whilst not ignoring emotion, we must be 
guided by reason and controlled by will, all in due subordination to 
grace and revelation. We must look to conduct as the chief sign of 
grace. 


The story is told of a young Evangelical who went up to his 
pastor and asked: “What does it feel like to be saved?” The 
pastor told him the signs. The young man waited and watched 
and prayed, but the signs never appeared. The waiting and 
watching and praying indeed ended in a crisis. The non-appearance 
of the Simeonite signs exasperated him. He said, “it’s all 
one piece of humbug from beginning to end. I’m going to chuck 
religion.” He did not, though. He simply started in his own 
natural way in his quest for the infinite. He read somewhere that 
Religion is Morality touched with Emotion. His old-fashioned 
bringing up gave him some sort of scheme of morality, but the 
emotion did not come—at any rate for some time. But when 
it did come it was not the emotion of buoyancy and peace, but that 
of depression and care. He was miserable. He tried new tacks 
all through life, but each one only brought a new disappointment. 
whether he tried as he said to “chuck” morality or to repose in 
philosophy, sensible consolation did not come to him. He is pic- 
tured as dying and expecting it beyond the grave. 

In the Catholic system of spirituality we are taught not to 
depend on emotion. Sensible feeling has its proper place in religion. 
The times of desolation are the times of trial and purgation. The 
times of consolation are, as it were, breathing spaces when the 
soul may gather rest—refreshment for still greater struggles and 
conquests. But the normal and ordinary life of the soul consists 
in doing the Will of God in so far as that Will is made known 
by Divine Revelation and interpreted by right reason. So long 
as the poor wayfarer is conscious that he is doing the right thing 
before God that is a sufficient sign to him that he is in the way 
of salvation. The presence or absence of emotional experience 
simply does not count as a sign of salvation. 

To those who seek a sign, there is always one at hand to which 
they can refer, namely conduct, conduct in relation to God and 
conduct in relation to man. 

We all give some sort of assent to the revealed truth that what- 
ever we do to obtain salvation is the result of Divine Grace. 
Holy Writ tells us that it is God who works in us both to will 
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and to accomplish, according to His good Will. And again it is 
written that our sufficiency is from God. ‘That is a statement of 
the doctrine of grace, looking from the standpoint of the cause of 
grace. That knowledge in itself is enough to justify our reliance 
on grace in all matters of conduct. But our interest in it is largely 
increased if we look at it from the standpoint of its effects. Thus 
we are told that we love God because He first loved us. Our loving 
God is an effect of His loving us. But since every effect must have 
a cause, our love of God is a sign and a proof that He has already 
loved us. Here is a sign which is far more trustworthy than any 
“touches of emotion” or thrills of feeling. Here is the solid evi- 
dence of life and action. 

It is in this light then that we interpret the words: “For the 
Father Himself loveth you because you have loved Me, and have 
believed that I came out from God.” Considered superficially and 
out of their context they might be taken to imply that God’s love 
for us was caused by our belief in and love for Christ. But spir- 
itual things must be spiritually discerned. We must interpret the 
text in harmony with all else that has been inspired by the Holy 
Spirit and with all that has been taught by the Holy Spirit through 
Holy Church. The correct meaning therefore is this: “You have 
made acts of supernatural love and faith. You have loved Me 
and have believed that I came out from God. These acts are signs 
that the Father loves you. They are the very effect of the Father 
loving you. His love is not merely affective, as ours is. It is 
always effective. You seek for a sign that the Father Himself 
loveth you. I tell you that you have it in the fact that you have 
loved Me and have believed that I came out from God.” 

This aspect of grace has a most important bearing on our de- 
votional life. We all have some predominant fault which it is 
desirable should be rooted out. We all have some temptation 
which annoys us with its persistence. We all are wanting in some 
virtue which we particularly desire to cultivate. We all are in 
need of favors, temporal or spiritual, which we know can only be 
obtained by prayer. Whence comes all the energy of spirit by 
which these things are to be accomplished? It comes from God. 
His love causes those virtues by which we are especially united to 
Him, the theological virtues of faith, hope and charity. From 
these flow the virtues which are the hinges upon which our life 
turns in relationship to our neighbors. Prudence, justice, fortitude 
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and temperance, these are the cardinal qualities of character which 
enable us to lead decent lives, and which spring from the God-given 
possessions of faith, hope and love. 

Hence we see how stupendously real and important is the truth 
that all our successful endeavor in the spirit life is the effect of 
God’s grace. We may think of God as high in heaven using His 
holy angels to bear down His graces and to carry back our prayers 
and sacrifices. Or we may dwell on the truth that He is in 
our midst, present in the Blessed Sacrament, distributing His 
graces by means of His Body and Blood. But we shall perceive 
His presence and influence most acutely when with vivid faith we 
realize that the acts by which we do supernatural things are the 
effects of His action upon us. God is above us sending down His 
blessings. He is amongst us exhaling His sweetness. He is also 
within us moving us to do the things which He wants us to do. 
We can hinder His movement by putting obstacles in the way. 
A keen realization of the tremendous power of God’s action will 
make us alive to such obstacles. Knowledge of the nature and 
activities of the unseen world of grace will be of the utmost 
assistance to us when we set our faces against our faults and 
temptations, when we go forth to build up our character, when we 
draw near to the Heavenly Father to ask Him for our daily bread. 
Surely that knowledge is in some degree real to all of us. Such 
realization is a sign that God is already working in us. If only 
we do not put hindrances in the way, even more signs will be given. 

There is only one thing more intensely personal than an act 
of faith in God. That is an act of the love of God. One can 
fully believe a person without loving him, but one can not fully 
love a person without believing him. Yet, notwithstanding the fact 
that these acts are so intimately and personally our own, yet they 
are the effects of God’s love on our minds and hearts. They are 
spontaneous gifts of God. The Father in heaven loves all things, 
wishing for them the good natural to them. “For Thou lovest 
all things that are and hatest nothing that Thou hast made.” But 
He loves people with a choice love, having willed for them the 
highest good, namely Himself. Thus did Moses bless the children 
of Israel before his death. “The Lord hath loved the people, all 
the Saints are in His Hand.” And so, too, Solomon: “The souls 
of the just are in the hand of God.” To lie in the palm of God’s 
hand, this was the Hebrew figure to express God’s intimate 
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operations on the soul. St. Paul gave the obverse of the figure 
when he said: “The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts, 
by the Holy Ghost, Who is given to us.” The Holy Spirit Him- 
self dwells in the soul as the great Uncreated Grace. His influence 
transforms the soul and excites its powers through the notion of 
created grace. The love, however, thus excited in the soul is not 
a blind love. It is an intelligent love. It is illumined by faith, 
for without faith it is impossible to please God. In order then to 
make our love of God intelligent and effectual, God infuses the 
gift of faith. When we exercise our minds and hearts to cling 
to His Word because He has said it, our action is the effect, the 
sign and the proof that God is loving us. 

The power and the impulse to believe in God as our reward 
and to love Him above all things is supplemented by a third power 
and impulse whereby we firmly trust that He will give us not 
only life eternal, but also all the means necessary to obtain it. That 
is the gift of hope. LIvery time we deliberately look forward to 
our final happiness, trusting that step by step we shall be helped 
along the road until we finally obtain it, we are demonstrating that 
God’s love is actuating us. 

Then through the three sources of faith, hope, and love, the 
Divine love flows into all our conduct. Believing that Christ came 
out from God, trusting in His promises and loving Him, we are 
able to follow the rule of life which He taught. We recognize 
that we are bound to hate sin and to love God. His teaching con- 
vinces us that sin is the most horrible of all evils and that neither 
love nor fear of anything whatsoever will justify a sinful act. 
It is by His law and grace that we love one another, even to the 
extent of loving our enemies. 

The eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews gives an 
exceedingly rich collection of cases exemplifying this doctrine. 
They are all taken from the Old Testament. The faithful of 
those times had a clear knowledge of the unity of God and of 
the creation of the world, but their vision of the Incarnation and 
Redemption was covered with the veil of figure and mystery. 
They beheld the promised land afar off. Yet their faith, dim as it 
was, produced heroic actions demonstrating the love of God acting 
through them. The sacrifice of Abel shows the necessity and effi- 
cacy of faith itself. The exterior rite was the expression of his 
interior faith. He offered the first-born and the richest of his 
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flocks. He gave of his best, showing by his concrete action that 
he believed in the supremacy and absolute dominion of God. The 
translation of Henoch shows the power of faith to bridge over 
even the gulf of death. The Apostle says nothing of the good 
works of Henoch because he wants to emphasize the faith. This 
has a special value for our day when men are swerving round 
from the doctrine of faith without works to that of works without 
faith. Both are needed. The faith is the source of the works, 
the works are the sign of faith. It is on the works as signs of 
faith, however, upon which the Apostles loves to dwell. “And 
what shall I yet say? For the time would fail me to tell of Gedeon, 
Barae, Samson, Jephthe, David, Samuel, and the prophets: Who 
by faith conquered kingdoms, wrought justice, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the sword, recovered strength from weakness, be- 
came valiant in battle, put to flight the armies of foreigners: 
Women received their dead raised to life again. But others were 
racked, not accepting deliverance, that they might find a better 
resurrection. And others had trial of mockeries and stripes, more- 
over also of bands and prisons. They were stoned, they were 
cut asunder, they were tempted, they were put to death by the 
sword, they wandered about in sheep-skins, in goat-skins, being 
in want, distressed, afflicted: Of whom the world was not worthy; 
wandering in deserts, in mountains, and in dens, and in caves 
of the earth.” 

All those proved by their conduct that God was acting through 
them. They, by their deeds, had the testimony of faith. Yet 
they received not the promise. The Redeemer did not come until 
later times. That has been our privilege and joy, to see the things 
which they hoped for. God has provided some better thing for 
us, and consequently a greater responsibility. A richer faith must 
have richer signs. A greater cause must have a greater effect. 
So many avenues of divine love have been opened upon the soul, 
that the poorest sinner may hope to become the greatest saint. 
The only native and original energy which he can put forth is 
the energy of sin. A sinful act is a sign and a proof that man 
is acting against the Holy Spirit. “Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
of God, whereby you are sealed unto the Day of Redemption.” 
He is called the pledge of our Redemption. The things which 
we do in response to His holy inspirations are concrete facts 
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which cannot escape our consciousness. So likewise are the things 
which we do in opposition to His holy inspiration. Wherefore 
does the Apostle add: “Let all bitterness, and anger, and indigna- 
tion, and clamour, and blasphemy be put away from you with all 
malice. And be ye kind to one another; merciful, forgiving one 
another, even as God has forgiven you in Christ.” 

In a day when we hear so much of “varieties of religious ex- 
perience,” and when merely subjective feelings and emotions are 
made the rule and measure of truth, the rule and measure of 
God’s favor, it is well to have a standard which is authenticated 
by God Himself and which has stood the test of centuries. 
This is the standard of conduct. Is our conduct ruled by right 
reason informed by the Will of God? Do we use our intelligence 
to learn what sort of a life the Ten Commandments require of 
us? And if we are not conscious of any grave departure from 
stern duty, are we using our intelligence to find out a higher 
way of life, the way of perfection? If we can answer these 
questions satisfactorily, then we have the most important variety 
of religious experience which is worth having. We know then 
that we are acting as rational beings. We know then that the 
Heavenly Father is moving His children to do His will. With 
such knowledge we have the satisfaction of knowing that we are 
on the road to Heaven, and the satisfaction remains to us whether 
our emotions are excited or not. Probably such satisfaction will 
excite corresponding emotions. They are to be welcomed and 
utilized if they come. But their absence is no sign or proof of 
the absence of grace; but rather may be due to the weather or 
to the state of one’s health. 


ASCENSION DAY 
BY TILE REV. BERNARD HAYES, 0.S.B. 


“Ascending on high, He led captivity captive; He gave gifts to men.” 
—Eph. iv, 8. 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction—The road to Bethany. The Apostles eagerly 
question our Lord about an earthly kingdom. He rebukes this worldl- 
ness, and by ascending gives a final and convincing proof that Hits 
kingdom is not of this world. 

This lesson is needed still, therefore let us join the Apostles in spirit. 
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As we gaze up to Heaven, our first emotion must be one of joy that 
our Lord, who suffered so much, has now reached the place of His 
reward; our second, of joy for ourselves, who reap so many blessings 
from the Ascension. 

Christ has not deserted us, but has gone to prepare a place for us. 
We, therefore, cherish a sure hope of life everlasting. 

“LIFE EVERLASTING” includes idea of supreme happiness; “an exemption 
from all evils, and the fruition of all goods.” 

Evits, mentioned in the Apocalypse. 

“THE FRUITION OF ALL Goop” is hard to imagine and describe. 

This Goop is ESSENTIAL and NECESSARY. 

(a) Essenti1AL—the vision of God. This, naturally impossible to us, 
is rendered possible by the “Light” from God. No loss of individuality, 
but still we shall be possessed by God. The Light of Glory. It differs 
not from the Light of Faith in kind but in degree. The happiness which 
results from its possession. 

(b) Necessary goods which result from possession of the Essential 
good. 

(7) Dieniry. 

(2) ABUNDANCE for body and soul. 

Conclusion.—To-day, look up to Heaven. Jesus was humbled, there- 
fore is He exalted. 

“Not every one that says, Lord, Lord, shall enter Heaven.” The 
sincerity of your desire for Heaven can be tested by its influence upon 
you in the daily trials and temptations of life. 

“The sufferings of this present time are not to be compared to the 
glory which is to come’; therefore, “seek the things that are above, and 
mortify your members which are upon earth.” 


Forty days had now elapsed since Christ’s crucifixion and death 
on the Cross. Jesus led His disciples out of the City of Jeru- 
salem towards Bethany to the top of Mount Olivet. The Apostles 
pressed round Him making eager enquiries: “Lord, wilt Thou at 
this time restore again the Kingdom of Israel?” (Acts i, 6). It 
was evident that they still cherished dreams of a universal Jewish 
dominion. Strange that after all that had happened these should 
still live! These temporal hopes which had always lingered in 
their hearts were now dispelled once and for all by the revelation 
of the real Kingdom of Christ. What spot on earth was more 
suitable for this than this hill-top which overlooks Jerusalem. 
Below lay the city, the capital of a disinherited race—cursed for 
its rejection of Him; the garden, where He had accepted the 
bitter cup of His people’s disloyalty; the hill, where He had 
hung between earth and Heaven, preaching that His Kingdom 
was not of this world. “It is not for you to know the times and 
the seasons, which the Father has put in His own power” 
(Acts i, 7). In these words did our Lord rebuke this world- 
liness of view, and then gave the final overwhelming proof that 
His Kingdom is above; for blessing them He rose from the 
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earth, and passed from before their yearning eyes, “a cloud re- 
ceiving Him from their sight.” Entranced they stood gazing up 
into Heaven, understanding at last that their Master’s words were 
literally true: “My Kingdom is not of this world.” No more did 
they look for worldly dominion, no more did they desire dig- 
nities and pleasure of this earth. Where their treasure was, there 
their hearts remained, and their absorbing desire henceforth was 
“to be dissolved and to be with Christ.” “My Kingdom is not 
of this world!” Words which are needed still, for men who 
would rank as disciples of Christ yet retain earthly standards 
and desire the honors and pleasures of this land of exile. Let 
us go in spirit to-day, my brethren, to the mountaintop, and gaze 
up at the home which is above. The first emotion that stirs us 
must be caused by the thought that Jesus has come into His 
own. He wept and hungered; He toiled and suffered: whilst 
others slept, He prayed; cold and poverty were His familiars; 
contempt and rejection the reward He received from the men 
He would have saved. Now these former things are passed away. 
The sacred Humanity is clothed with the joys of the Divinity: 
“God hath anointed Him with gladness above His fellows; all 
His garments are perfumed with myrrh, aloes, and cassia out 
of the ivory palaces” (Ps. xlv). He is honored too by His 
Father, whose hard will He did so loyally on earth. “I have 
glorified Thee on earth.” He said in prayer, “I have finished 
the work Thou gavest Me to do. And now glorify Thou Me, 
O Father, with Thyself, with the glory which I had with Thee, 
before the world was” (John xvii, 4-5). We rejoice that this 
prayer has been fully answered. 

We may now turn to the thought of the blessing conferred 
on us by the Ascension of Our Lord into Heaven. No longer do 
the Angels guard the way of life with flaming swords, for by the 
triumphant entrance of the Sacred Humanity into its Kingdom, 
Heaven is open to us all. For is it possible for us to conceive 
that this good Pastor has forsaken the sheep, this brave Leader 
His soldiers? If so, who will save them from the wolves, who 
will lead them in the battle? No, my brethren! Jesus Christ has 
not ascended above the nature He assumed leaving it to its fate, 
but it shares his triumph and reward: “Ascending on high He led 
captivity captive, He gave gifts to men” (Eph. iv, 8). He said: 
“I go to prepare a place for you, I will come again and I will 
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take you to Myself, that where I am, you also may be” 
(John xiv, 2-3). The Ascension of Our Lord gives us the sure 
hope of life everlasting beyond the tomb. 

This “Life everlasting’ includes in its idea that of supreme 
happiness, above anything to be experienced in this life; for 
earthly happiness, however satisfying it may be, is of its nature 
transitory, and subject to the conditions of a frail body, and of a 
soul imprisoned and dependent on the body in many ways. The 
happiness of eternal life is defined in the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent as: “an exemption from all evils, and the fruition 
of all goods” (P. i, c. xiii, qu. iv). The Apocalypse mentions 
the evils we shall be free from: “They shall not hunger nor 
thirst any more, neither shall the sun fall on them, nor any 
heat” (vii, 16); and again: “God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and death shall be no more; nor mourning, nor crying, 
nor sorrow shall be any more; for the former things are passed 
away” (Apoc. xxi, 4). 

It is not hard to enumerate the evils we shall be exempt from, 
for of these we have had experience either ourselves or we have 
seen them in others, or have heard of them. But of the “fruition 
of all good” it is indeed hard to speak, for “eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive what God hath prepared” for those who shall enter into 
the “joy of their Lord.” The Catechism of the Council of 
Trent devides these goods into essential and necessary: “there are 
two sorts of goods, one of which belongs to the nature of happi- 
ness, the other accompanies happiness itself; and hence the 
former goods are called essential, the latter necessary” (Part i, 
Cc. X1ll, qu. Vv). 

The essential good consists in this that we see God and enjoy 
His beauty. “This,” said Our Lord, “is life everlasting that they 
may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou 
hast sent” (John xvii, 3). But, my brethren, you have heard also 
that other text which says that “no man may see God and live” 
(Exod. xxxili, 20). The gulf that yawns between the Creator 
and His creature is infinite. Let your imagination picture the 
highest possible perfection in creation, or the sum total of all 
the excellencies of all creatures put together, and between this 
and God’s perfection the distance is infinite. Nor further, it is 
impossible to find even a true resemblance in created things 
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of that pure spiritual substance which is God; and hence from 
the contemplation of no created substance can we rise to a perfect 
understanding of the Divine essence (See Catech. of Coun. of 
Trent, P. i, ch. iii, qu. xii). Life everlasting then having 
as its essential object the contemplation of “the only true 
God and Jesus Christ” implies much more than merely the per- 
petuity of the present life. There are few whose lives are set 
in such pleasant places that they would desire them to con- 
tinue forever in a similar setting. After death we expect not 
only the gift of life back again on the old terms, but according to 
Our Master’s promise “a hundredfold and life everlasting” (Math. 
xix, 29); we expect to go to God to contemplate and enjoy His 
beauty forever. Impossible is such a life and occupation now. 
Therefore to see God as He is, not in an “obscure manner as in 
a glass, but face to face,” (I. Cor. xiii, 12). The life after death 
must be new, not only everlasting, but also it is a life of new 
powers and activities. St. John tells us the manner of this up- 
lifting: “Dearly beloved, we are now the Sons of God; and it 
hath not yet appeared what we shall be. We know that when He 
shall appear, we shall be like to Him; because we shall see Him 
as He is” (J. John iii, 2). Therefore in order that we may be 
able to see God as He is, we shall be made like to Him. St. John 
does not say that we must lose our individuality and be absorbed 
into God, or that our nature must be changed into another of a 
different and more exalted kind, but that we shall be in some 
wonderful way possessed by Him; the white light from His 
throne will enwrap us, infusing new life and a new power into 
our beings but without destroying our personality, as the iron 
is possessed by the fire into which it is thrust. By union with 
God the intellect is made capable of seeing God as He is, and the 
Will is immersed finally in the source of all Beauty. The soul, 
as the Psalmist declares, “will be inebriated with the plenteous- 
ness of God’s house, it will drink of the torrent of His pleasure, 
and in His light it shall see light” (Ps. xxxv, 9-10). This light 
which suffuses the soul is called the light of glory, and it differs 
not from the light of faith which we here enjoy, in kind but 
in intensity; it is as the full blaze of the midday sun compared 
to the faint breaking of the dawn in the Eastern sky. Happy 
reward for the soul which has been content in humble obedience 
to guide its steps by the dim light vouchsafed for its guidance 
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during the journey of life through the dark valleys! Think, my 
brethren, of the satisfaction of this new life! a life absorbed in 
God! Sometimes when alone, with hearts attuned to the beau- 
tiful, we have experienced what absorption means. Perhaps it 
was at some glad moment when we stood in the sunshine, and 
viewed the wide-stretching plain, the distant hills jutting their 
shoulders into the sky, the smiling river reflecting the image of 
Heaven, the trees upon its banks clothed with foliage of varied 
tints, and the air throbbing with the songs of the birds and the 
soothing droning of the insects, and the flowers filling the at- 
mosphere with their sweet perfumes—perhaps, my brethren, for 
a moment at such a time we experienced what it means to be 
absorbed by the beautiful. Gather together all forms of possible 
beauty and blend them together into one; beauties of character— 
humility, charity, elevation of thought, stability of will; beauties 
of relationship—of the love of husband and wife, of parents for 
children and children for parents, of friend for friend; beauties 
of God’s creation—of the firmament above, of the dry land, of 
the great ocean; blend all forms of beauty together, intensify 
them to the utmost and open your soul for their inrush, and you 
will have some little idea of what the joy will be when, endowed 
with power from God, we stand before Him to contemplate His 
beauty face to face. There will be no such thing as satiety or 
cloying, for Him we shall contemplate is Infinite. Thereupon 
Heaven for us will mean, that no longing of the soul, no hunger 
of the heart, no possibility of our natures will be left unsatis- 
fied. “Arise, O My God, supplant him, deliver my soul from the 
wicked one. As for me, I will appear before Thy sight in jus- 
tice; I shall be satisfied when Thy glory shall appear!” 
(Ps. xvi, 13-15). 

Such, my brethren, is the essential happiness included in the 
idea of “life everlasting.” Let us now pass on to consider the 
goods which necessarily follow from the possession of essential 
happiness. These we may call the necessary goods of the Blessed. 

(1) Dignity—The Psalmist says: “Thy friends, O God, are 
made exceedingly honourable” (Ps. cxxxviii, 17). A singular and 
most exalted dignity will be the lot of those who have won their 
crown. Jesus Christ will welcome them with the words: “Come, 
ye blessed of My Father, possess the Kingdom prepared for you” 
(Math. xxv, 34). The soul will be held in honor of God the 
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Father and invited to a princely inheritance and ennobled by a 
regal dignity. As the Father said to His Son Jesus—after His 
work had been accomplished on earth: “Sit Thou at my right 
hand, till I make Thy enemies Thy footstool” (Ps. cix, 1), so will 
He lead the fruitful soul to a Throne on High where she may 
reign supreme with all her enemies under her feet forever. 
St. Paul promise: “Glory and honor and peace to every one 
that worketh good” (Rom. ii, 10). Having the dignity of “sons 
of God” (Rom. viii, 15). These happy souls will be brought 
into the most intimate relations with Jesus Christ. They will 
be no longer servants but “friends” and “brethren” as the New 
Testament promises. What position on earth, most coveted of 
men, could satisfy that desire for honor common to all as this 
will? Foolish then are all who, as the goal of their efforts, 
strive for earthly honors, so hard to attain, so disappointing when 
possessed, and so quickly to be resigned. 

(2) Abundance-——We cannot ever imagine the numberless de- 
lights which the blessed shall enjoy; neither ear has heard or eye 
seen, nor has it entered into the heart of man to conceive what 
these will be, as St. Paul asserts (I. Cor. ii, 9). We may be per- 
suaded that there will be an overflowing abundance of all those 
things which are agreeable to us or are desired by us. The body 
having left this earth, will no longer feel the needs of this earth: 
it “shall no more hunger nor thirst, neither shall the sun fall on 
it or any heat” (Apoc. vii, 16): God shall wipe away all tears 
from its eyes, and death shall be no more, nor mourning, nor 
crying, nor sorrows shall be any more, for the former things are 
passed away (Apoc. xxi, 4). Instead of garments, it will be 
clothed with the wedding robe of immortality and splendor: 
“Then shall the just shine as the sun in the Kingdom of their 
Father” (Math. xiii, 43). “It was sown in corruption, it shall 
rise in incorruption; it was sown in dishonor, it shall rise in glory; 
it was sown in weakness, it shall rise in power; it was sown a 
natural body, it shall rise a spiritual body. ... This corruptible 
must put on incorruption, and this mortal must put on immor- 
tality” (I. Cor. xv, 43-53). Truly, my brethren, may even our bodies 
rejoice and “look for the Saviour, our Lord Jesus Christ—who 
will reform the body of our lowness, made like to the Body of 
His glory” (Phil. iii, 20). 

The soul by possessing the Vision of God will possess also all 
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that intellect and will be rejoiced in or craved for on earth. The 
marvels of the universe, the truths of history, the possibilities 
of science, the fulness of truth, will rejoice the intellect which 
in contemplating God sees all things, as St. Gregory the Great 
bears witness: “What is there that they do not see, who see 
Him that seeth all things?” (I. Dialogues Bk. iv, 33.) 

The Will will retain for its joy the love it cherished on 
earth, now forever free from taint of unworthiness, safe from 
anxiety and disappointment; the parents will know their children, 
the child its parents, friends will be rejoined with a new sym- 
pathy, and wife and husband will part no more. 

Dignity and abundance of all that can give joy to body and 
soul! such in short, though inadequately expressed, are the neces- 
sary goods of the Blessed which result from the Vision of God. 
“How lovely are Thy Tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts! my soul 
longeth and faineth for the Courts of the Lord. My heart and 
my flesh have rejoiced in the living God” (Ps. Ixxxiii, I, sq.). 

Conclusion.—On this day of our Lord’s Ascension, my brethren, 
look up from this earth to Heaven. From the torrent of humilia- 
tion Jesus drank by the way and therefore has God exalted 
Him. He descended from His Throne to the Virgin’s womb; 
from that chaste and beautiful home to the hard manger and to 
a lot of poverty; from His Mother’s side to the trials and labors 
of His public life; and thence to the Cross and to the Tomb; 
and then followed the reward, great in proportion to the extent 
of His generous fulfillment of the Divine Will. By such a path 
alone shall we reach the Throne prepared for us. “Not every 
one that saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in 
Heaven, he shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven” (Math vii, 
21). If you have a real desire of gaining Heaven, it will show 
itself in your treatment of temptations; in your reserve amidst 
pleasures that allure; in your bravery in difficulties and your 
patience in trials; in your diligent use of prayer and the Holy 
Sacraments; in your steady perserverance amidst the vicissitudes 
of life. On this great feast, “the Spirit Himself giveth testimony 
to our spirit that we are the sons of God. And if sons, heirs 
also; heirs indeed of God and joint heirs with Christ: yet so if 
we suffer with Him, that we may be also glorified with Him” 
(Rom. viii, 16-17). 
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Having contemplated the joys of Heaven, we must “reckon, 
that the sufferings of this present time are not to be compared 
with the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us” (ib. 18). 
Let us then with all “expectation await the revelation of the 
sons of God” (ib.), “seeking the things that are above: where 
Christ is sitting at the right hand of God; minding the things 
that are above, not the things that are on earth . . . for when 
Christ shall appear, Who is our life, then shall we also appear 
with Him in glory. Let us, therefore, mortify our members which 
are upon the earth” (Col. i, 5). 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
THOUGHTS OF HEAVEN 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN, PH.D. 


“When the Paraclete cometh.”—John xv, 26. 


SYNOPSIS.—The period through which the Ecclesiastical year is just pass- 
ing suggests thoughts of Heaven. It is profitable to think of Heaven 
oftener than we do. It is one of the four last things. What Scripture 
says of Heaven, though inadequate, makes it a stake worth losing all 
for. Only a fight brings us there, but the fight is one for which, through 
the bounty of the Holy Spirit, we are splendidly equipped. 


As this is the Sunday between the Feast of the Ascension 
and the Feast of Pentecost, and as on the Feast of the Ascension 
Christ ascended to Heaven and on the Feast of Pentecost the 
Holy Spirit came down from Heaven, we are forcibly reminded 
of that Kingdom of which St. Paul found it impossible to speak 
adequately when he said, “I know a man in Christ—and such 
an one was wrapt even to the third heaven—I know that he 
was caught up into Paradise and heard secret words which it is 
not granted to man to utter.” 

Not only is the thought of Heaven suggested by the Feasts 
of Ascension and Pentecost, but in itself it is the thought that 
should present to our minds more frequently than men are wont 
to have it. | | 

Our Catechism teaches us that there are four things, the last 
to be offered for our consideration. They are the four last 
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things, because they are the four things which consummate the 
career of man here below and hereafter. The last thing to happen 
to us all individually and inevitably is Death, and after Death 
comes the unavoidable Judgment, and after the Judgment comes 
for everyone either Hell or Heaven. ‘The four things are the uni- 
versal finality, and so it is profitable for us now and then—and 
the oftener the better—to force our minds to dwell upon one or 
another of them. 

Just now we will fix our attention upon that place whither every 
one expects to arrive, and if the hope of reaching there was 
banished from our breasts there would be nothing left for us to 
do but to become the prey of an eternal despair. How foolish 
men are not to meditate more often upon that abode about which 
the Scripture says so many striking things! Scripture tells us that 
“there is supreme happiness in Heaven, perennial life—Death shall 
be no more—perennial health, for there shall be no more hunger 
nor thirst, neither shall the sun fall on them nor any heat— 
there shall be no more sorrow, for God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; nor mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow any more, 
for the former things are passed away—God shall wash away all 
tears from their eyes; night shall be no more, and they shall need 
no lamp for the Lord God shall enlighten them, and they shall 
reign forever and ever.” 

“In that blessed place there shall be comfort divine, I, I Myself 
shall comfort you,” saith the Lord, “as one whom the mother 
caresses, shall 1 comfort you and you shall be comforted in 
Jerusalem.” 

“There shall be safety forever. Lay not up to yourselves treas- 
ures on earth where the rust and the moth consume and where 
thieves break through and steal, but lay up to yourselves treas- 
ures in Heaven, where neither the rust nor the moth consume 
and where thieves do not break through nor steal. No man shall 
pluck us out of His Hand, we shall be no more for a spoil to 
the nations, neither shall the beasts of the earth devour us, but 
we shall dwell securely without any terror. We shall dwell in 
His Hand without fear. Jn Heaven there is stability forever. 
He that shall overcome, I will make him a pillar in the temple of 
My God, and he shall go out no more. My Kingdom itself shall 
stand forever. My mercy shall not depart from thee, and the 
covenant of My peace shall not be moved.” 
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But over and above all there is the essential happiness of 
Heaven, that without which Heaven would not be Heaven. There 
is the enjoyment of God’s Being, the seeing Him face to face 
—the Beatific Vision. And finally, there is the becoming more 
and more like Him, for with Him is the fountain of Life, and 
in His light we shall see light. We know that when He shall 
appear we shall be like Him, because we shall see Him as He is, 
and He shall fill us with the joy of His countenance. We shall 
be clothed with perfect sanctity, iniquity shall be no more heard 
in that land, wasting or destruction in those borders, and salva- 
tion shall possess the walls and praise His gates. His people 
shall be all just, shall inherit the land forever, and white robes 
will be given to everyone of them. There is eternal life, for the 
just shall go into life everlasting. ‘There shall be eternal peace, 
‘great,’ says the Lord, ‘shall be the peace of thy children.’ His 
people shall sit in the beauty of peace and in the tabernacles of 
confidence and in wealthy rest.” 

“The Kingdom of God is peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
There again shall be joy without end. They that are redeemed 
by the Lord shall return and shall come into Sion singing praises, 
and joy everlasting shall be upon their heads. They shall obtain 
joy and gladness. Sorrow and mourning shall flee away. They 
shall rejoice before Thee as they that rejoice in the harvest, 
as conquerors rejoice after taking a prey.” 

The accessory blessings of Heaven are without number. “There 
is the company of the blessed of all nations, of all tribes, of 
all tongues. Perfect knowledge, too, shall come to quicken our 
minds. We sce now through a glass in a dark manner, but then 
face to face. Now I know in part, but then I shall know even 
as | am known. There shall be given to us who sit down at the 
feast eternal food divine, for to him that overcometh I will give 
the hidden manna, and to him that thirsteth I will give of the 
fountain of the water of life, gratis—again over and above all, 
in and through and round about everything is the brightness, 
like that of the noonday, even at the evening tide, and the robes 
of all shall be whiter than the snow and more resplendent than 
the sun through the light, and through the happiness of it all there 
will be the melody of the canticles and of the harps and the 
fragrance of the prayers of the saints and the great new hymn 
ever deeping and ever changing, welling out of the joy-laden 
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hearts of all who rejoice and are glad in the Heavenly Jeru- 
salem.” 

I have not dared to use any words of my own in my endeavor 
to give you what at best can only be a faint expression of the hap- 
piness of Heaven and of the beauty of your eternal home, yet in- 
adequate as even the words of Scripture are, they are certainly 
encouraging enough and suggestive enough to make us accuse 
ourselves of folly in leaving out of our recollection the great 
reward that is ahead of those who fight the good fight. 

See how men plan and contrive and look ahead when they are 
only in search of some mountain clime or seaside air, whither they 
are desirous of spending a few fleeting days in pursuit of rest or 
health. What searching inquiries they make and how every par- 
ticular feature is closely scrutinized, and all for a blessing which 
in most cases is uncertain and in all circumstances transitory. 

How little we forecast for the home that we can’t help de- 
siring to be ours in Eternity. Though the consideration of a 
recompense for the struggle of a lifetime is not the highest mo- 
tive for hard battling or the motive most worthy of ourselves 
and of Him who made us, yet we have every right to make use 
of the prospect in order to nerve our sinews for action. Heaven 
is as we know, to be won only by a fight, and the fight for 
Heaven is a fight unlike all other struggles. If we consider the 
Leader, there is Christ. If we consider the weapons, there are 
our own wills armed by grace. If we consider the stake, it fails 
in its comprehensiveness, outside of the bounds of all measuring. 
If we consider the fight in itself, it is of such a nature—and in 
this it essentially differs from all other combats—it is of such a 
nature that only he is defeated who wishes to fall, and every 
one may be a victor who wishes to triumph. What a world oi 
encouragement in this reflection, in the knowledge that the fight 
is for the captaincy of our own fate, that the fight is for what is 
best in human nature, in manhood and womanhood, that the fight 
means whiteness and cleanness and purity and loftiness, that if I 
will the victory is mine, that the outcome of the triumph is a King- 
dom Heavenly and Eternal. For this and for other reasons is the 
thought of Heaven beneficial. 

Heaven is the birthright of my faith, and in securing it I secure 
what is ineffably beyond all that the enemies, standing in my 
way to the blessed summits, can bribe or tempt me with or put 
within my grasp. 
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In Eternity it is either Heaven or Hell. In this life it is the 
world, or the devil, or the flesh, or God. What can the world do 
for me? What has the world ever done for me? The world 
gives with one hand and takes away with the other, or while it 
puts something within my clasp always claims something, and that 
something, the best in me, as a return. What can the world give 
me for all that I give it? It is called in Scripture a City of 
Vanity, and a broken down city from which all joy and mirth 
have gone away. In fact, Holy Writ has no language strong 
enough to express its contempt for the little the world can do 
for man. So much for the world. 

Of the great enemy of virtue and of our eternity I need only 
say what Christ said of him—he was a liar and a murderer from 
the beginning. A murderer of all that is worth living for, and a 
murderer of the immortal spirit of man, wrecking it here and 
consigning it to eternal doom hereafter. So much for Satan. 

The flesh, the passions, concupiscence, call it as we will, in each 
man’s heart write only the story of which the finale is always the 
same—disease, the gloom, the lowliness, the worms of the grave. 

Is it any wonder that the saints have said “How sordid all this 
world appears to be when I glance up to heaven”? 

More profitable than tongue can tell is the thought of Heaven. 
It is the star shining ever in the deepest darkness, it is comfort 
where otherwise would be despair, it is peace where all else would 
be unrest, it is strength where otherwise would be weakness, it 
is victory where otherwise would be defeat, it is manhood 
where otherwise would be baseness, it is light where other- 
wise would be darkness, and in the end the thought of heaven 
is the realization of all that our hearts can desire, of all that our 
dignity aspires to, of all that God made us for. There is only 
one way to win Heaven and no one but ourselves can reach the 
glory thereof. The way to that blessed abode is so clearly indi- 
cated. There are the Commandments of God and the Command- 
ments of the Church. If one says, “But the path of the law is 
so hard!” there is only one answer, for we know that the grace 
of the Paraclete is abundantly stored up for us in the Sacraments. 
No man has an excuse for losing Heaven. No man will be turned 
away from the Golden Gates without uttering the cry that every- 
thing is lost to him and forever, but lost through his own fault. 
Only the innocent in hand and the clean of heart can enter there, 
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but with the resources of the Holy Spirit every man can become 
clean and innocent. 





PENTECOST 
THE SPIRITUAL EYE 
BY THE RT. REV JAMES BELLORD, D.D. 


“We have received the Spirit that is God, that we may know the things 
that are given us from God. ... But the sensual man perceiveth not the 
things that are of the Spirit of God; for it is foolishness to him and he 
cannot understand because it is spiritually discerned.”—I. Cor. ii, 12-14. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Difference between natural and supernatural knowledge. 
Intellectual cultivation not the instrument for religious truth. It may 
be detrimental. 

II. The attitude of modern scientists to religion. Reasons for their 
delusion—God’s treatment of them. 

III. Such men the least capable of investigating revealed religion. 
Their habits, methods, and standards not suited to this work. 

IV. High cultivation of the mind often a hindrance to religious eleva- 
tion. Science not the natural enemy of religion; not incompatible with it. 

V. Religious spirit a gift of God. Given to whom God wills. Obstacles 
to the spiritual sense, 1) Pride, 2) Love of wealth, 3) Impurity. God 
reveals Himself, to the weak, the humble, the foolish, who despise the 
world, who desire to have their names written in the book of life. 


I. Natural and supernatural knowledge do not follow the same 
rules. The qualities that secure proficiency in the one do not 
necessarily secure it in the other. As for the different branches 
of human knowledge, the same set of attainments command suc- 
cess in all. Allowing for differences of taste and inclination, we 
may say that a man who has distinguished himself in one branch 
would have done the same in any other. Quick intelligence, a 
good memory, strength, perseverance, concentration of mind, these 
are required alike in all pursuits if a man is to attain eminence, 
and very little more is required. But when natural talent 
approaches the threshold of supernatural science it is checked by 
those words: “Thus far thou shalt come and shalt go no farther, 
and here thou shalt break thy swelling waves” (Job xxxviii, 11). 
The natural eye cannot search out and gaze upon the hidden 
mysteries of God. To penetrate spiritual truths is not given to 
all, but only to those whom it has pleased God to select for that 
revelation; and they have been chosen without regard to person 
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or to natural gifts, but for God’s own spiritual reasons. They 
see Divine Truth, not with the bodily eye, nor even with the 
intellectual, but with the spiritual eye: they see it, not by the light 
of the sun of science, but by the light of God’s face. “The light 
of Thy countenance, O Lord, is signed upon us: Thou hast given 
gladness to my heart” (Ps. iv, 7). Intellectual cultivation is not 
the instrument for religious truth; it is never necessary, though 
generally useful, and it may be sometimes detrimental. This truth 
is contained in our text: ‘We have received the Spirit that is 
of God that we may know the things that are given us from 
God. . . . . But the sensual man perceiveth not the things that 
are of the Spirit of God; for it is foolishness to him, and he 
cannot understand because it is spiritually discerned (I. Cor. ii, 
12-14). 

II. Let us consider the case of those men of modern science 
who claim to have subjected religion to their critical methods and 
to have found it wanting. There are not a few of the sort, and 
some are men of great talent, thorough cultivation, and extensive 
knowledge, trained to investigate the most recondite secrets of the 
world. Nothing can escape their marvelous penetration, though it 
be a thousand million miles away in space, or a million years 
distant in the past. They may well think there is no limit to their 
actual powers and to future possibilities. With their great suc- 
cesses and the extravagant homage they receive, they grow inflated 
with pride. They have succeeded through intellectual power to 
the position of authority formerly held through birth and wealth, 
and they are not less selfish and arrogant than were the tyrants 
of bygone days. They consider that the world is theirs and the 
fulness thereof, that no man is their superior, that none have rights 
as against them. No sphere will they allow to be closed against 
them, they will rush in and investigate without reverence the most 
sacred subjects. Their natural training qualifies them, as they 
think, to pronounce on the deepest mysteries of God. They can 
trace the path of a comet during the next thousand years. Historic 
research reveals to them the deeds and the characters of long 
forgotten kings, where cities have been buried thousands of years 
under the desert sands. They can read with their microscopes 
the ages of the rocks and the mode of their formation; and from 
a single fossil bone they can conjecture the whole frame, and the 
nature and habits of extinct species. Full of confidence from 
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these exploits, they advance to examine the supernatural world, 
resolved that it shall surrender its secrets to them, that God shall 
yield Himself a captive to their science, and account for His 
existence. But it is written, “He that is a searcher of majesty 
shall be overwhelmed by the glory”’(Prov. xxv, 27). So they are 
blinded instead of being illuminated, and God carries out His 
threat: “I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and the prudence 
of the prudent I will bring to naught” (I. Cor. i, 19). God hides 
Himself from such seekers, therefore they find no evidence of 
Him; dissecting knives and chemicals cannot discover the im- 
mortal soul in the human frame; archeology and mathematics 
throw no light on the future existence of reward and punishment. 
Thus they see nothing; and then they imagine that, because they 
have not discovered the reality of the spiritual world, therefore 
no reality exists and all religion is emptiness and delusion. Pride 
forbids them to acknowledge the existence of anything’ which they 
have not the power to examine or the right to pass sentence on; 
and it will not admit that other men, uncultivated, and of inferior 
condition, can enjoy privileges of knowledge and dignity from which 
they are excluded. Some in consequence will not carry out a 
complete and honest investigation of a subject which so humbles 
them. Others, like Satan, determine that none shall enjoy what 
they cannot share; and so they attack God and Religion, they 
calumniate the Church, explain away mysteries, ridicule all that 
is most sacred. They become still more incapable of seeing the 
truth. Like the Jews of old, “Their senses are made dull. . . . 
even until this day the veil is upon their hearts” (II. Cor. iii, 
14-16), and they take glory in this shame. Then they think that 
their opposition has forever deprived God of His glory, and dis- 
credited religion, and they perhaps think they can afford the gen- 
erosity of admitting contemptuously that in other days the belief 
in God has had a wholesome effect on barbarous and ignorant 
populations. They may indulge themselves at present to their 
hearts’ content in these ideas, but a day will come when “the 
Lord shall laugh them to scorn, and they shall fall after this 
without honor, and be a reproach among the dead forever” (Wisd. 
iv, IQ). 

III. It never occurs to the votaries of human science that 
they are of all men perhaps the least capable of spiritual investiga- 
tions; and that they have not the right to express, or even to 
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hold an opinion about supernatural things, on account of their 
profound ignorance and incapacity. They are skilled in the lowest 
realms of knowledge—in that which is material—but this is far 
from qualifying them to deal with such exalted truths as those 
which God has revealed. There is a higher grade of thought and 
knowledge beyond their reach, and their methods do not apply to 
it. There were barbarous times of old when physical force reigned 
supreme. He who was of tallest stature and strongest arm, and 
most violent temper, held the highest authority and rule. There 
was no such thing as intellectual force to be taken into account. 
The man who could write his name was despised, the thinker was 
a dreaming fool, philosophy and literature were for cowards and 
slaves. [In our days intellect has asserted its power. He who 
wields the sword is the servant of him who holds the pen. The 
greatest monarch obeys the weak man in whose withered frame 
burns the fire of genius. What should we think now if one should 
propose to settle a conflict of ideas by the weapons of former ages, 
to decide a point of astronomy by the tallness of the disputants, 
or to chose a policy of state according to the muscles of the 
opposing statesmen?’ There is another sphere of life as much 
unknown to many men of science as our intellectual life was un- 
known to the barbarians of a thousand years ago, and it would 
be no less absurd to apply to it the simply intellectual standards 
of present science. No two things stand in such complete contrast 
as the wisdom of this world and the wisdom of God. Each is 
foolishness to the other. To apply ordinary science to the spiritual 
life is as if one should try to measure the brightness of the sun 
with a two-foot rule or integrity with a bucket. He who can 
arrest or measure the electric flash is not therefore able to estimate 
the grace of God as conveyed by the Sacraments. The habits 
required for this are not so much of logic as of prayer and purity. 
Men of science would bring to questions of Divinity the same 
qualities that they use in engineering or geology, in medicine or 
politics. This is worse than useless; it is misleading; it may 
induce men to think that truth is not to be discovered, or it may 
keep them from giving it proper attention or using the only means 
that are suitable. Grace and virtue are the only instruments of 
supernatural science. The uprightness, and prayer, and almsgiving 
which caused the eyes of Tobias to-be opened and led the centurion 
Cornelius into the Church, brings more illumination to the soul 
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than all the researches of the laboratory or the library. No learn- 
ing, no natural ability can supply the place of that Call which 
Our Lord speaks of: “No man can come to me unless the Father 
who hath sent me shall draw him” (John vi, 44). It is not to 
be expected, therefore, that men who are scientific and not religious 
can ever arrive, by such methods as they use, at the possession of 
Faith and Divine Love. They will always esteem such things as 
folly, they will never be able to understand them, because these 
things are discerned only and entirely by spiritual methods. 

IV. Our next point is this, that high intellectual cultivation 
besides being unable by itself to raise men to spiritual heights, 
must often be a hindrance to it; in other words, a highly cultivated 
man, in seeking after God, may be in a worse condition and less 
likely to succeed than a man of inferior gifts. This is indeed 
frequently brought as a reproach against religion, and it may seem 
that we are admitting too much, and depreciating religion by allow- 
ing it. But let us consider it. 

It is impossible to raise all the qualities of any man, or any 
race of men, or of any class of animals or plants, simultaneously 
to their highest degree. Nature is incapable of the strain of so 
much perfection. No being can be perfect except God. If the 
colors of a flower be cultivated there will be some loss elsewhere, 
perhaps of scent or of size. If fruit is grown for size there will 
be probably a sacrifice of flavor. Highly bred animals are weak 
in constitution. What you gain on one side is lost on another. 
The more perfect a thing is in one quality, the more decided its 
imperfection on the whole. The eye which has been trained to 
books and can take in a whole page at a glance, could not track 
lost cattle through the desert or distinguish a distant sail at sea. 
A surgeon engaged in delicate operations could not take violent 
exercise; he must forego strength of muscle if he would keep 
his steadiness of hand. Excessive bodily exertion makes study 
impossible, and the highest mental cultivation is seldom compatible 
with rude good health. If a man’s muscle and endurance are 
highly developed, it is most likely that his higher faculties will be 
dwarfed. His physical perfection is inconsistent with his general 
perfection. He is worse as a man, because of his superiority as 
an animal. So too, the condition of any exceptional genius is 
generally abnormal and morbid; he too is less perfect as a man 
because of his very perfection, and there will be some grave defect 
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in him to counterbalance the immense advantage he possesses over 
other men. 

From all of which we may conclude that there is no depreciatiou 
of religion in admitting that the highest intellectual cultivation 
must often be antagonistic to it. Just as any unusual development 
of the physical man will bring about almost the extinction of his 
intellectual qualities, so it is most natural that an undue atten- 
tion to earthly sciences should impair the vigor of the higher 
spiritual qualities, and that long disuse should render them at last 
impotent. Even in the scientific investigation of Divine truths it is a 
recognized fact that a mere abundant knowledge dries up the tender- 
ness of devotion. A more intense cultivation of the mind is unfavor- 
able to strong convictions and enthusiasms. The more deeply men 
study, the farther off they are from certainty, the more hesitating 
are they as guides. How many there are who regret the simple 
trustfulness and the delight in life which they enjoyed in their 
less cultured days! And these qualities, rapidly disappearing 
among men, are just the characteristics of the religious mind. 
It has been well observed that, as it was in Eden, so now, the tree 
of knowledge is not the tree of life. Those will best hear the 
voice of God, and read His secrets, and enjoy the transports of 
His love, who have shut out the sights of the world, with its 
pleasures, its pursuits, and its sciences. 

Science, however, is not, as some would have us believe, the 
natural opponent and destroyer of religion. Excess, and sinful 
excess, is possible in the use of science, just as with all the other 
good creatures of God. All the natural impulses of man given by 
God are liable to become inordinate and turn into passions. Virtues 
even have classes of sin corresponding to them, which are offences 
by way of excess. The gifts of the intellect are no exceptions. 
As some men so misuse the gifts of wealth as to make it impossible 
for them to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, so it must be that 
others will pervert science into an arm against religion. But this 
is no proof of opposition between science and faith. The Church 
has always led the way in the advancement of knowledge, and 
derived much strength from it. It is only in these latter days 
that men of science, baffled on the threshold of religion, have 
sought to avenge their injured pride by using science to attack the 
truths of faith, We may conclude hence, that when men of in- 
telligence reject religion, it is not because of any deficiencies in 
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religion, nor is it because education and science are incompatible 
with faith, but it is as the Apostle declares: “If our gospel be 
hidden, it is hidden to them that are lost, in whom the God of this 
world hath blinded the eyes of unbelievers, that the light of the 
gospel of the glory of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
not shine unto them” (II. Cor. iv, 4). 

V. “Now we have received not the spirit of this world but the 
Spirit that is of God, that we may know the things that are given 
us from God” (I. Cor. ii, 12). So says St. Paul in the words 
of our text, and he gives us to understand that the power of seeing 
and grasping spiritual truth is a special gift from God. It is 
indeed a new sense, as sight would be if given to a few in a com- 
munity of blind men. It shows a class of truths which are invis- 
ible to many, it opens the mind to new ideas, it gives views of 
things quite different from those held by sensual and worldly men, 
it directs the affections to nobler objects, it sets up a different 
ideal of excellence. It gives a new meaning to the facts of this 
world, it gives certainty and peace to the mind, and supreme com- 
fort in the hopes it holds out of a future life. Surely all this is 
equal to a new sense of spiritual sight, or even to a new kind of 
life. This is a gift of God, “a spirit that is of God.” It is not 
a natural faculty, it is not attached to talent, or to science, or 
to position, or to wealth. It may exist with these things, but it 
is found equally where these things are not. 

God chooses whom He will for this grace. This calling is 
“not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God 
that sheweth mercy” (Rom. ix, 6). And again: “The Spirit 
breatheth where He will and thou hearest His voice, but thou 
knowest not whence He cometh or whither He goeth” (John iii, 8). 
If we listen to God’s call we receive His illumination and knowl- 
edge. “He hath called you out of darkness into His marvelous 
light,” as St. Peter tells us (I. Pet. ii, 9); and St. John: “You 
have the unction of the Holy One and know all things” (I. John 
li, 20). There is no knowledge of God otherwise: “Neither doth 
any one know the Father but the Son, and he to whom it shall 
please the Son to reveal him” (Matt. xi, 27). Such was the 
illumination and knowledge of St. Peter when he confessed Our 
Lord to be Son of God: “Flesh and blood hath not revealed it 
to thee, but My Father who is in Heaven” (Matt. xvi, 17). 

The qualities which earn for men this spiritual vision are not 
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such as have most weight in the world. With God there is no 
distinction of persons on account of the accident of birth, or 
ancient name, or earthly renown. So also there is no distinction 
of persons on account of the accident of education or of talents. 
God’s choice is independent of culture or rudeness, strength of 
character or insignificance. There are three things in particular 
which impair the soul’s vision of spiritual things: pride, the trust 
in riches, and impurity. Of pride it is written: “God resisteth 
the proud, but to the humble he giveth grace” (I. Pet. v, 5). 
Wealth is described as an idol absorbing all the faculties and turn- 
ing them away from God. And the spiritual vision of God is the 
special blessedness of the pure of heart. When we consider how 
mankind abuse all their gifts, we shall see that three classes are 
especially liable to religious blindness, those who are preeminent 
for intelligence and science, those who are intent on and therefore 
successful in the race after gold, and those who lead refined, lux- 
urious, unmortified lives. The mighty and the wise are not indeed 
excluded, nay, they have special opportunities for the pursuit of 
spiritual truth; but they need to become poor in spirit by detach- 
ment from their wealth, lowly and simple as children with all 
their knowledge, and mortified in the midst of pleasures. It is 
only to be expected, then, that among those who believe most 
firmly and love most ardently there should be, in St. Paul’s words, 
“not many wise according to the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble” (I. Cor. i, 26). There is nothing in this to disturb or 
dishearten us; it is a thing to be proud of, though it be cast up to 
us aS a reproach. It is a consequence, not of any meanness or 
lowness in religion, but of its very loftiness. God’s design in so 
arranging things is revealed to us by the Apostle: God has chosen 
the foolish things of this world, and the weak, and the contempt- 
ible to confound the wise and the strong, in order “that no flesh 
should glory in His sight” (I. Cor. i, 27-29). While then the 
carnal and worldly despise faith and ridicule the supernatural 
order, there will ever be a vast multitude serving God in simplicity 
and fervor. Among them there will be a sufficient number of the 
cultivated, the refined, and the scientific, to prove that the life 
of faith is compatible with temporal knowledge; but the bulk of 
God’s servants will be the humble, the obscure, and the suffering. 
They will find happiness in what the world calls “superstition,” 
and the liberty of Christ in what is called “slavery.” They will 
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go on contentedly, unharmed by contempt and persecution, un- 
disturbed by the objections which science considers fatal to faith. 
They know and they love Him who is declared “unknowable” ; 
they practise “the obsolete virtues”; and, though they be obscure 
and unhonored, and their memory be not preserved among men, 
this affects them not, because their names are written in the Book 
of Life. 











SERMONS ON FREQUENT COMMUNION 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
No. 1.—“THe INVITATION” 


“A certain man made a great supper and invited many.”—Luke xiv, 16. 


SYNOPSIS .—Introduction.—(a) God sends in abundance the “Daily bread” 


we all pray for; but men, through greed, idleness or ignorance, hinder 
its fair distribution. 
(b) So with “the bread of life,” abundant and open to all. Men’s own 
fault if they perish with hunger. “Why will ye die, O house of Israel?” 
(c) All invitED to banquet. Too many send in an excuse. Let us 
consider the InviTATIoN to frequent Communion. We are urgently in- 


vited hereto:— 
I. By our Lord. 
II. By the Church. 
III. By our own needs. 


I. What is meant by frequent Communion. Though not EXPRESSLY, 
yet implicitly, our Lord invites to frequent Communion, by choosing 
food as the vehicle of the gift of His Body and Blood. Food must be 
taken regularly, and frequently, to keep up life and healih. Incarnation, 
perpetual union with our humanity: Communion. Such likewise with 
the individual, but to be often renewed: “Vine and branches” need 
constant influx of sap. His promise of Eucharist, a discourse on fre- 
quent Communion. Manna taken daily,—so also should manna of 
New Law. 

II. Mind of Master on this point, echoed by Church. Easter Com- 
munion as fulfilment of precept, a threat of spiritual death by famine; 
frequent, even daily, Communion her desire and ideal. Hindrances 
thereto, recently removed: Sole essential dispositions, state of grace 
and right intention. This is restoration of early usage and discipline. 
Mass and Communion, one banquet. Primitive Christians, Catechumens ; 
Fathers of Church, etc. 

III. We need frequent Communion, because in need of the frequent 
and daily grace it imparts. As a help in the perpetual war we wage 
against evil. To correct our daily faults. To advance in the love of 
God and our neighbor. 

Conclusion.—Illustration and exhortation to frequent Communion. 


By the necessaries of life we usually mean enough food, drink 
and clothing to satisfy our bodily wants. These we ask for, in 
praying to “Our Father in Heaven” to “give us this day our daily 


bread.” And He does, even without being asked. There is more 





material for food, drink and clothing in the world, than would 
go round a hundred times over, and with boundless capacity too, 
for increasing the store. Why, then, do so many die of hunger, 
cold and thirst? This springs, not from dearth of food, but from 
the greed, idleness and wilful extravagance of men. “God daily 
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opens His hand and fills with plenty every living creature.” ‘Why 
then will you die, O house of Israel?” 

“But not in bread alone, doth man live.” The soul, too, has 
its needs. The cry of the hungry and thirsty heart for “the bread 
of life,” “the bread come down from Heaven,” is included, and 
mainly so, in our petition to God for daily bread. And it abounds, 
this food of the soul. The fountains of life are full to overflowing, 
the manna of the new law falls daily on our altars. God’s “table 
is spread in the wilderness,” His “beeves and fatlings are killed, 
and all things are ready”; but “where are they that were invited?” 
Why is there spiritual famine in the land? Why do so many 
souls perish of hunger and thirst? The reason is obvious. It is 
man, neglecting, despising or hindering approach to the plentiful 
gifts of God. He whose mission it is to “feed the lambs and 
sheep of Christ’s flock” has issued an urgent call to those under 
his care to avail themselves of frequent Communion, and has 
strictly enjoined those holding watch and ward under him to pull 
down the barriers, clear away the brambles and brushwood that 
hinder access to the wells of life. “All you that thirst,” then, 
“come to the waters; and you that have no money, make haste, 
buy and eat” (Is. lv, 1). 

We may deal with the subject of frequent Communion from 
two points of view: first, why we should go often; and next, why 
we should not stay away; in other words, the reasons for, and the 
excuses against, frequent Communion. The former will engage 
our attention to-day. We may formulate the reasons in favor of 
frequent Communion under three headings, and say that we are 
urged to this holy practice: 

I. By our Lord. 
II. By the Church. 
III. By our own needs. 

I. To be a frequent Communicant is to go to the altar at 
least more than once a week. The term “frequent” is vague, and 
relative to time, place and person. Formerly, weekly or even 
monthly Communion was deemed frequent; but at present, it may 
be taken to mean the reception of the Eucharist several times a 
week. In the recent decrees on the subject, the words frequent 
and daily may be looked upon as practically synonymous. 

Now our Lord, though not expressly using the terms frequent 
and daily, yet implies them, both in His promise, and institution 
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of the Eucharist. First of all, He chose food as the matter of 
the Sacrament, which is complete under both kinds, bread and 
wine, or cither. All the types and figures under which Communion 
was prefigured in the Bible were in the form of food; the tree 
of life, the paschal lamb, the manna, the show bread of the Jews, 
Bethlehem, the house of bread. 

But food, to effect its purpose, must be taken frequently, in 
most cases daily. In a few abnormal and isolated cases life may 
be kept up for long intervals without it; but these rare exceptions 
prove the rule, that ninety-nine persons out of a hundred must 
take food regularly and frequently or perish. That frequent 
Communion expresses the mind of the Master we gather from the 
fact that the manna and other foods typical of the “Bread of Life” 
were taken frequently, nay, daily. And surely He who tells us, 
“not to be over-solicitous as to what we eat, drink, and wear,” 
and “not to labor for the meat which perisheth; but for that 
which endureth unto life everlasting which the Son of man would 
give them,” must have had Holy Communion in His mind, when 
He taught His followers to say, “Give us this day our daily bread.” 
It is only such writers as Luther and Melancthon that exclude, 
“the bread come down from Heaven,” from the fourth petition 
of the “Our Father,” our Lord’s own prayer. 

His bodily incorporation with us, individually, by frequent Com- 
munion, is the necessary sequence, it would seem, of His union 
with us racially, in the Incarnation. Therein, He took upon Him 
perpetual union with our nature; and to maintain that union in 
all its fulness, gives the body and soul He then assumed, to each 
one, singly. To effect this, He transforms it into the, “Bread of 
life,” received in Holy Communion. “He hath made a memorial 
of His wonderful works, He hath given bread to them that fear 
Him.” As food, He means it to be used and taken not at long 
intervals, but frequently, daily, if you like. His words, “Abide 
in Me and I in you,” are but an exhortation to frequent Com- 
munion, shown in the metaphor He uses of the vine and its 
branches. “I am the vine, you the branches.” The vine trans- 
forms the lowly elements it finds in the air and earth into the sap 
or food that keep life in, and union with, its branches. So does 
our Lord transform the humble elements of bread into the sub- 
stance of His Body and Blood; that is, the very sap of Divine life 
and Divine union, within us. Let that Divine inflow cease, and 
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the branch withers up; as when the sap ceases to flow from stem 
to branch in the vine. 

The discourse wherein He promised the Eucharist is an im- 
pressive and emphatic expression, not merely of His desire, but 
of the Divine necessity almost, of frequent Communion. He 
brings out men’s need to labor for their daily food, as a reason 
why we should receive, He does not say yearly or monthly or 
weekly, but “frequent, even daily Communion,” to use our Holy 
Father’s words. He builds up the Eucharistic food that was to 
come on its analogy with the manna, the frequent, aye, daily food 
of the Israelites in the desert. That was a passing, perishable 
food; but He adds, “I am the living bread which came down from 
Heaven. If any man eat of this bread he shall live forever; and 
the bread that I will give him is my flesh for the life of the 
world” (John vi, 48-52). 

What was in Christ’s mind, when uttering these startling sayings, 
but that the Body and Blood, Himself in short, that He was to leave 
amongst them, ‘all days even to the end of the world,” under the 
form of food, should be used, as food always is, “frequently, even 
daily.” 

IJ. The mind of our Lord on this point has been ever that of 
the Church also. Her desire that the faithful should join in Com- 
munion with the priest at Mass, has been voiced in all her authori- 
tative decrees, even those limiting the obligation to an annual one, 
owing to the growing coldness and laxity of her children. Though 
Easter Communion is alone of precept, frequent Communion is her 
ideal, nay, her most urgent counsel. Her action in this matter is 
like that of a doctor who tells his patient he must eat once a month 
at least, or die; but daily, if he would make sure of prolonged life, 
health, strength and happiness. Except amongst a few deluded, 
though well-meaning extremists, rigorism in regard to Communion 
was never general throughout the fold. It was at most a local 
growth, a poison which the Church gradually purged out, like all 
other soul-destroying errors and abuses. And yet Jansenism, a 
general term for rigorism as to Holy Communion, though formerly 
condemned as a system, lingered in certain schools of thought even 
to our own day. 

We have had the happiness, however, of seeing a broad clear 
path, on which even children may safely tread, laid open to all men 
of good will, leading straight to the “fountains of water springing 
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up to eternal life.” As well stop a soul, not consciously unworthy, 
from going frequently to Holy Communion, as to hinder a priest 
from saying his daily Mass. The bolts and bars, the closed doors 
and windows have happily been all thrown open to let in the light 
and air, and healing waters of Eucharistic grace. 

What has been rightly called the epoch-making decree of Pius X. 
has laid down in nine distinct articles a few broad rules for the 
fit reception of Holy Communion, insisting only on two necessary 
dispositions, viz., the state of grace, and a right intention; so that, 
“frequent and daily Communion, as a thing most earnestly desired 
by Christ our Lord, and by the Catholic Church, should be open 
to all the faithful of whatsoever rank and condition of life, so 
that no one who is in the state of grace, and who approaches the 
holy table with a right and devout intention, can lawfully be 
hindered therefrom.” ‘There are nine clauses in the decree; but the 
eight succeeding are but developments and explanations of the 
above. 

Not that the decree introduces a new phase of Church discipline ; 
it does but clear up and re-state the old. Rigorism was ever an 
abuse, never a legitimate development. It did but pile up obstacles ; 
and thus, block the way to Christ’s best gifts. To the saintly 
Christians of Jerusalem, Antioch, and Rome, whether above ground, 
in their homes, or in the catacombs, beneath, “frequent and even 
daily Communion” was as natural, and as seemingly their due right, 
as their daily meals. As time went on, and Christianity emerged 
into the light of day; and abuses crept in, we yet find St. Ambrose 
exhorting his people to, “live in such a way that they may deserve 
to communicate every day.” ‘And as it is your daily bread,” he 
says, “why delay a year to share in it?’ Somewhat later, we find 
St. Augustine using the daring expression to those who pleaded 
daily venial sins, as an excuse for keeping away from the holy 
table, “Sinnest thou daily, then receive daily.” In early times, 
Christians regarded Mass and Communion as their one common 
sacred meal. When they could not meet regularly, owing to per- 
secution, they were allowed to carry away the Blessed Sacrament 
to their homes ; and thus communicate themselves,—an object lesson, 
as to what is meant by true devotion and reverence. 

Even in times, when strained theological and devotional ideas, as 
to the needful dispositions for Communion, had made even weekly 
approach seem too frequent, we find such holy souls as St. Therese, 
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breaking through these artificial barriers, and daily satisfying their 
thirst for union with our Lord. Frequent and daily Communion 
has thus ever been, and ever will be, the ideal practice, put by the 
Church before her children to lead them onwards, along the path 
to holiness. After all, “Sacraments, like the Sabbath,” were made 
for men, and not men for the Sacraments. 

III. And this brings me to my third point, viz., that we are 
invited, nay, urged, to frequent Communion, by reflecting on our 
own personal needs. 

We require frequent Communion; because we need frequent and 
daily grace. This Divine gift is an absolute necessity for Divine 
life. A soul cut off from the main sources of grace, is like a man 
to whom air, light, food and drink are denied. The result is death, 
as sure as if he were sealed up in a tomb. True, prayer is also a 
fountain of grace; but as a rule, Catholics who neglect the 
Sacraments never, or hardly ever, pray. Prayer, no doubt, is a 
fountain of Divine help open to all; and in extreme and extraor- 
dinary cases, when joined to sorrow for sin, may save. The vast 
heathen world, old and new, the many heretical sects, denied access 
to the Sacraments, may seek and find, when in good faith, grace, 
by prayer; for, even, “from stones, God can raise up children to 
Abraham.” Dead spiritual matter may thus be drawn into, and 
made to live, in the soul of the world-enfolding Church, “out of 
which there is no salvation” ; but, in the “Kingdom of God,” proper, 
the Sacraments are the springs and wells of Divine grace and life. 
Though dealing with the spirit, they follow the analogy of life as 
manifested in the flesh. We are born once, and so, we are baptised 
only once; whereas, the Holy Eucharist, following the analogy of 
food, is, like Penance, repeated over and over again. We must 
eat to live. Food is a matter of vital importance, not a luxury, 
that may be dispensed with altogether, or indulged in rarely. The 
same holds true of Holy Communion. If we do not go regularly 
and frequently, we are cutting ourselves from the springs of spir- 
itual wealth, health and life. We know that in war, people are 
often starved into surrender. Defeat and death through hunger, in 
war, is even more deadly and covers a larger area than in actual 
combat. It is thus that in the spiritual combat, the devil forces 
so many into surrender, through sheer spiritual famine. The sup- 
plies are cut off. The most fervent fall away, sink down into sin 
through exhaustion, through staying too long away from the divine 
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food of Holy Communion. Dearth of food is death eventually, 
both to soul and body. 

And this thought reminds us, that life is an unending warfare 
even for saints. To struggle all through life, against one’s animal 
passions, aided and abetted by the world, and the evil one, without, 
is the lot of all who would save their souls. We are soldiers of 
the Cross. No harder fighters in the world than those struggling 
against wrong-doing. Now in the case of combatants, defeat is 
sure, if food and ammunition run short. So in the war against our 
soul’s foes. We need to draw our supplies of courage, hope, per- 
severance, from the bread of the strong. 

Life for all, even non-combatants, so to say, is a weary journey, 
a heavy burden. Ask even those who seem best equipped, and who 
apparently have least to carry. There is only One who smoothes 
the way and lightens the burden, One ever ready to help,—our 
Lord in Communion. “Come to me all ye that labor and are heavily 
burdened and I will refresh you.” 

Furthermore, we all need to correct our many faults, to love self 
and the world less, and God and our neighbor more. Receive then 
Holy Communion frequently. There is no more potent food, med- 
icine or stimulant, to help us forward up the mountain of perfection, 
than this Bread of the strong, better far than that which carried 
Elias to the mountain of God, Horeb. We all, in fine, need the 
seed and promise of eternal life, to be secured only by those, who 
share frequently in the food of which our Lord says—“He who 
eats my flesh and drinks my blood hath eternal life, and I shall raise 
him up at the last day” (John vi, 55). The pith of what has been 
said on this point is summed up in the answer given by a good 
priest, to a friend who had argued long and strenuously against the 
practice of frequent Communion, on the ground of his unworthi- 
ness and unreadiness. “I grant all you say,” said the priest, “we 
are one and all unworthy, and unprepared; but we are in urgent 
need of it.” “Well,” replied the friend, “I have heard many weak 
arguments against frequent Communion, but yours is the best I 
have heard in its favor, as it comes home to me personally. I feel 
I need frequent Communion.” So do we all. Let us, therefore, 
resolve as far as possible, to accept our Lord’s invitation to frequent 
Communion. It is as we have heard, the desire of His Sacred 
Heart, the earnest wish of the Church, and our own supreme want. 
If we feel unfit for so intimate a union with God, let us say with 
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the humble Centurion, “Lord, I am not worthy that Thou shouldst 
enter under my roof”; but I need Thy holy presence. Help me 
then to become worthy. Keep me in Thy grace, and cleanse and 


uplift my motives, in daring to approach Thy Tabernacle, O Lord 
of Hosts. 











COLLECTANEA 
THE BURIAL OF MOTHER URSULA O’GORMAN 


SERMON PREACHED BY THE REV. JOHN J. HURST, 
FRONTENAC, MICH. 


“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord. From thenceforth now, saith 
the Spirit, they may rest from their labors, for their works follow them.’— 
Rev. xiv, 13. 


Death is the penalty which every child of Adam must pay to 
nature. “It is appointed unto men once to die.” This sentence is 
from the Lord upon all flesh. 

Our entrance into this world is hailed with joy and gladness, 
our departure hence is attended by sorrow and gloom, yet the latter 
is so truly an adjunct of the former that it may be said of the 
child, for whose birth friends rejoice and the mother no longer 
remembers her travail, that the only heritage it must inevitably claim 
and cannot renounce is death. Although bound by this inexorable 
law, we are prone to look upon death as a calamity or an affliction 
to which, in the order of nature, we find it difficult to be reconciled. 
In the light of Faith, however, we come to regard death as a tes- 
timony of the resurrection of Jesus Christ our Saviour and the 
gate of eternal union with Him in the Kingdom of His Father. 

St. Paul, in his first Epistle to the Corinthians, inculcates the 
principle that we must die to live. He show how we must 
lay down the life of the body to gain the life of the soul. He 
gives us the similitude of the grain that is sown in the fields. The 
seed must be put into the earth, covered over, lie awhile in 
corruption before the new product, sprung from this process of 
destruction and death, can rear its vigorous form or display the 
beauty of its being. “That which thou sowest is not quickened until 
it die first. And that which thou sowest, thou sowest not the body 
that shall be; but bare grain as of to the rest” (1. Cor. xv, 36-37). 
So also is the resurrection of the dead. He who gives to every 
seed its proper body, making the lily to bloom and the rose to 
unfold its grandeur, has given us a victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, inasmuch as the body sown in corruption, dishonor and 
weakness, shall rise in incorruption, glory and power. “For this 
corruptible must put on incorruption; and this mortal must put on 
immortality. And when this mortal has put on immortality, then 
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shall come to pass the saying that is written: Death is swallowed 
up in victory.” “QO death, where is thy victory? O death, where 
is thy sting?” (I. Cor. xv, 53-58). 

The resurrection of Christ from the dead is the corner stone 
upon which the grand edifice of Christianity is reared. For if 
Christ be not risen vain is our preaching, vain is our faith. 
The gloom of the Friday on which the Man God hung dead on the 
Cross and all nature shuddered was dispelled by the splendor of 
the Easter morning’s sun that shed its gladsome rays for the glory 
of the risen Saviour. The consoling cry of Job echoing down the 
ages found realization; and the prophecy to Martha in the home 
of Lazarus was verified. Christ has risen from the dead, ‘the first 
fruits of them that sleep.’ The Saviour liveth; He is the resurrec- 
tion and the life. Thus has He exemplified in His own person 
the chief instance of life from death and given a model of the same 
which He assures us will be accomplished in us. 

The resurgent life of Christ is a symbol of the spiritual life which 
He purchased for us by His death. The work which He came on 
earth to effect was the Redemption of the human race. He im- 
parted to it new life; He raised it from the supernatural death of 
sin; He replaced the waning life of nature by a life that shall 
endure forever. Thanks be to God who has given us this vic- 
tory through which death has for us changed its character and 
lost its sting. We need not fear to say “Better is the day of death 
than the day of birth,” for by His death Christ has given us testi- 
mony of that love greater than which no man hath, and by His 
resurrection He has confirmed the law of losing life to gain it. 

Wretched indeed is the lot of those who in the hour of adversity 
or affliction cannot look back to Calvary for consolation and from 
the promises of the Redeemer can draw no inspiration toward hope 
and resignation. To such the thought of death is intolerable. It 
may not be mentioned among them. They recoil from any reference 
to it and thus try to stifle the compunctions it might awake; and 
when they are obliged to witness the stroke of the ruthless reaper 
in the case of a friend or relative grief and desolation are their 
bitter and barren portion. Their wail is the wail of Agog: “Doth 
bitter death separate in this manner.” On the other hand, how 
consoling to those who possess the priceless treasure of faith are 
the promises of Christ, who by His death and resurrection has 
purchased for us the rewards of eternal life and would not leave us 
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ignorant concerning them that sleep lest we should languish in 
sorrow as those who have no hope. 

Precious in the sight of God is the death of His saints (Ps. cvx). 
How true is it that the death of those who have served God faith- 
fully is precious in His sight, because of the happy dispositions 
with which they are enabled to meet it and the boundless faith they 
have in His mercy and goodness. With what confidence they rely 
on the infinite merits of Jesus Christ! How calmly they contem- 
plate the passing of their brief sojourn and how gladly they sever 
ties of their earthly pilgrimage! With what patience they endure 
their suffering; with what resignation they conform to the Divine 
will! With what assured hope they look forward to the promised 
reward; and what a legacy of love and consolation they bequeath 
to their friends in the flesh! 

The circumstances attending the final summons of the Christian 
may be of little or no account on the day of reckoning, but the cir- 
cumstances environing the life have much to do in shaping the end 
and determining the Christian’s fate. True, the convent enclosure 
knows not the bustle of the world nor the glamor of its salons, 
but it holds a peace which the world cannot give and a light that 
shineth till the dawn. How little they know of true happiness who 
associate gloom or sadness with conventual life where, in truth, hu- 
manity wears its loveliest smile, where the sunshine of hope bright- 
ens every prospect, the fervor of faith lightens every labor and the 
bond of charity sweetens every act. “Blessed are they that dwell 
in Thy house, O Lord” (Ps. exxi). The humble sister is not clad 
in fine garments, yet her abode is a kingdom and her beauty is 
from within. She has none of the world’s goods but she has a 
treasure in heaven: “where rust or moth cannot consume nor 
thieves break through and steal.” Should she not be glad and 
rejoice? for her reward is very great. Nowhere else on this earthly 
sphere is life environed with joys so pure, and mortals so well 
equipped to journey hence. 

“Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” How fittingly these 
words apply to Mother Ursula, whose whole life was a constant 
preparation for death. Like the rich young man mentioned in the 
gospel who asked of Christ what he should do to gain life ever- 
lasting, she could answer: “All these have I done from my youth, 
what still is wanting in me?” (Matt. xix). But unlike that same 
young man who grew sad and refused to follow Christ because of 
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his possessions, she joyfully left everything that was hers by right 
of nature for the sake of the heritage which would be hers by the 
right of grace, so that with Peter she could say: “Behold, I have 
left all things and followed Thee.” In religion her life was a con- 
tinual example of earnestness and devotion to duty. Never during 
the thirty years she served the Master in the cloister was she known 
to absent herself from any of the spiritual exercises, and such was 
her exactness and promptitude in answering every call that even 
when sickness and infirmity had confined her to an invalid chair, 
she never heard the bell summoning the sisters to the chapel without 
endeavoring to respond. The natural virtues which she inherited 
from old and honored stock, spiritualized in the tabernacle of re- 
ligion, were conspicuous in every position of trust and honor 
which she filled in the community, whether as Mistress of 
Boarders, Mother of Novices, Superior, or Provincial procurator. 
The pupils of Villa Maria committed to her charge will long and 
gratefully remember the care and solicitude she evinced for them 
in the minutest details, and the sisters trained by her in the novitiate 
bear eloquent and affectionate testimony to her solid, pious, and 
fervent instructions and motherly love. Charity, the queen of all 
three and the crowning glory of the religious, was her darling 
virtue and characterized her every action, while faith, childlike 
in its simplicity, but sublime in its intent, wove itself into every 
concern of body and soul. Jt would not be difficult to infer that 
a soul dowered with such graces should be in constant communion 
with her Lord and Master, the creator and giver of every good and 
perfect gift: she prayed without ceasing and made every place 
she visited the temple of God. Every moment snatched from work 
was spent by her in the sanctuary and every duty, if possible, con- 
secrated by a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. We are not surprised 
therefore to hear her spoken of as the prayerful woman. In the 
hospital, in which she underwent an operation some time ago, she is 
remembered to this day and referred to by non-catholic nurses not 
as the Ursuline sister, not as Mother Ursula, but as the “Nun of 
Prayer.” 

Mother Ursula entered religion when the religious order of Ur- 
sulines in the Northwest was in its infancy. Nazareth, Lake City, 
the house of her profession, was the first and only one of the 
order yet established. She witnessed the difficulties and struggles 
of its inception. She braved the perils, shared the labors and 
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endured the hardships incidental to life in a small settlement on 
the frontier, thirty years ago. Has she not a just claim to be 
ranked amoung the pioneers of civilization and Christianity in the 
New World? Since that time the order has branched out and 
spread far and wide throughout the Northern Province. The 
comforts and conveniences of life have kept pace with material 
prosperity. Convents and academies, monuments to the industry 
and zeal of the order, have sprung up. Among the latter this abode 
of learning in which the deceased spent the greater part of her 
religious life, is the noblest, whose lofty tower rising majestically 
above the banks of the Mississippi proclaims the heights to which 
the aspirations of the pioneers have mounted, and whose gilded 
cross reflecting the golden rays of light is an emblem of its mission. 
The wilderness has blossomed like a garden and the children rejoice, 
but the glory of the Ursulines in Minnesota dates back to the days 
that knew the labors of the pioneer band of Sisters who first ate 
the bread of the stranger in the little home at Nazareth. 

Henceforth now she may rest from her labors. Mother Ursula 
is no longer among us to edify and inspire by her piety and 
example. She has fought the good fight. She has finished her 
course. She has gone to receive her reward. Her works follow her, 
and the virtues which adorned their discharge will be so many 
shining jewels in the crown that awaits her. Dear sisters and 
friends, you have loved her in life. Do not forget her in death. 
Let us remember that no soul is admitted into the heavenly mansion 
without having paid the full measure of the temporal debt due to 
the frailty of fallen nature. Let us, therefore, frequently pray God 
to pardon any offence that may stand in the way of her entrance 
to the choir of Angels and Saints. And now in the words of the 
liturgy we pray: 

May the Angels lead thee into Paradise; may the Martyrs receive 
thee at thy coming and take thee to Jerusalem the Holy City. 
May the choirs of Angels receive thee, and mayest thou, with 
Lazarus once a beggar, have rest everlasting. 























CONFERENCES FOR BOYS 


BY THE REV. R. KUEHNEL 
XIX. Tue Happy Boy 


My dear Boys:—If you wish to be prudent in selecting your 
friends, you will not judge a boy by the clothes he wears, nor by 
the money he may jingle in his pockets. Neither wealth nor 
fashion are among the requirements of true friendship. We 
desire that a friend shall stand by us in our need, and that we may 
learn from him good qualities of which we may be deficient. If, 
then, you look for a true friend you will select one of whom you 
are sure that he has a noble heart. 

As the sick man longs for health, so do we long for happiness. 
We like a happy boy; we like to make him our friend. 

No doubt you know some such boys. There is no reason why 
you should not be one of those happy boys, spreading the sunshine 
of gladness and good-will wherever you go. 

What is required to make a happy boy? 

Money does not make people happy. I have known many wealthy 
people whose troubles increased as their wealth increased. Many a 
poor man enjoys his meal much better than the wealthy raan 
who has the choice of the daintiest dishes. A drink of water 
tastes the same whether you drink it out of a tin cup or a jeweled 
vessel. Is it not strange that, in spite of all our efforts and of all 
the boasted wisdom of the world, true happiness is so hard to find? 
And yet happiness can be found if we look for it in the right 
place. Some try to find happiness in the possession of vast sums 
of money; others think they can find it only in the boisterous com- 
pany of the vulgar and wicked; others think happiness consists 
in honors, in titles and offices, the high positions of the world; 
others look for happiness in all kinds of excesses. These seekers 
after happiness, when arriving at the end of their lives, find 
themselves even further away from true happiness than when 
they started out. If you seek happiness in vanity, money or 
honors, or even sin, you will be as much disappointed as the count- 
less millions that sought happiness in these things before you. 

The secret of happiness lies in two things: contentment, and 
innocence. 

God wants us to be happy, both here and beyond. That is 
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why He has created us. Nor does He want us to be groping in 
the dark. He has outlined a way for us that will lead us to happi- 
ness both here and beyond. All we need to do is to follow the 
path God has marked out for us. The way of God is the way 
to true happiness. 

You will know the happy boy at first sight. He has a smile 
that knows nothing of a sneer; he is cheerful without being vulgar ; 
pleasant, without being ostentatious; his words will be without a 
sting. Others may be richer, stronger, or more influential. That 
does not bother the happy boy. Others may be more talented, 
more successful; he is glad of their prominence. And the reason 
of it all is that the happy boy has contentment and tries to make 
the best of what he has. It is a wise saying that “if you cannot 
have what you like, like what you have.” 

The happy boy will always be able to look you straight in the 
face. He has nothing that he must try to hide from you. 

Look out for the boy who cannot iook you in the eyes. When 
a boy cannot look into your eye, it is almost a sure sign that 
he has sacrificed the purity of his heart for a silly, passing 
pleasure. All the money, all the honors, all the pleasures of this 
world can not bribe a guilty conscience. Boys with a guilty con- 
science have their guilt written upon their foreheads. Ask them 
to be happy; they cannot. 

You have heard me tell you much about the holy Will of God. 
Its importance has been shown to you in many different ways. 
A diamond has many little angles. Each one of them has a light, 
color and sparkle of its own. The holy Will of God resembles 
a diamond. At each of its many angles we see a new light and 
charm we never noticed before. And we see a new light in the 
holy Will of God when looking at it from the angle of happiness. 

It is the holy Will of God to give to each human being certain 
gifts and certain responsibilities. As our Lord told in one of His 
parables, God gives five talents to one, two to another, and only 
one to a third. To each He gives according to his capacity. 
It would be a hopeless task to try and make a quart measure hold 
a bushel of apples. In distributing His gifts, God is guided by 
His infinite wisdom. He knows our capacity for work, for suffer- 
ing and responsibility, far better than we. He has weighed our 
strength and capability, and has given us neither more nor less 
than we can well stand. 
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The happy boy understands this. If God has given him only 
one talent, he will not look with ill-will and envy at another 
who has received five, but feel content and happy, realizing that 
if God has seen fit to confide to him only one talent, his responsibil- 
ities are correspondingly small. 

It has been said that the world is a stage and we are the actors. 
Our little dramatic club is a little picture of this world. 

When selecting a play, to be given for the benefit of the parish, 
I must consider the various parts that the play contains and also 
the members of the club. There will be funny parts and heavy 
parts, large parts and others that may have no more than one or 
two lines. Now some of our amateurs may be good for a light 
role, a comedy part, others may do well in a heavy part. Some 
member may be good at selling tickets, another in getting advertise- 
ments for the program. And so on. Would the play be a success 
if I gave the comedy part to one who can only play a grave part, 
if I made the one who can get advertisements play the clown, and 
make the tragedian solicit advertisements? A play can be a success 
only if the parts are assigned according to fitness. And so it is 
in the world, in which God makes each one of us play a part. 
Some have a leading part, others may have hardly anything to 
say. Some play comedy parts, others undertake to suffer in heavy 
parts. 

When tempted to discontent we should look beneath us. It 
is true, there may be many above us. But there are as many, 
if not more, that have received even less than we. If these, 
too, are asked to be content with their lot, we surely should be. 

It is a mistake for people to think that contentment means 
idleness. The man who received one talent was by no means 
content when he simply buried the little treasure. Contentment 
does by no means exclude proper ambition. The man of one 
talent was not supposed to earn two or five or more, like the 
others who were given more. Had he had enough ambition to 
work with that one talent to gain even one more, his reward 
would have been as great as the reward of the others. Content- 
ment does not mean idleness. 

To be content means to work faithfully with the gifts God has 
been pleased to bestow; it means, not to crave for more than God 
has deemed prudent to grant, and not to look with envious eyes 
upon the gifts or talents of others. 
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The other requirement for happiness is innocence. 

Look how beautifully the sunlight is reflected from the pure 
waters of a lake. How the water glistens in the sun as though 
the waves were melted gold! An unsightly swamp does not shed 
that brilliance. In like manner, a pure and innocent soul reflects 
the peace and beauty of God in its life. The clearer the water 
the deeper will the light of the sun penetrate it. The purer the 
soul, the more profound will be its peace and happiness. Looking 
into the eyes of an innocent boy you look deep into his soul, and 
there is not a corner or hiding place that he is afraid of showing. 
He has nothing to fear, nothing to hide. But one cannot look 
very deep into swampy, foul water. The swampy water is cov- 
ered with filth that prevents the sunlight from entering. It is 
a breeding place for disease and contamination. The eye of the 
guilty boy resembles that swamp. The sunlight of grace is pre- 
vented from entering his soul by the filth of his sins. His soul 
becomes a breeding place for vice. 

The very fact that he tries to conceal something betrays such 
a boy. This constant dread of betraying himself, the constant 
effort of concealing makes the life of the guilty boy miserable. 
He may have the grandest mansion to live in, the finest clothes 
to wear, and yet he would gladly give you all these, if by their 
exchange he could again be a happy boy. 

By all means, then, be happy boys. 

First of all, be content with the position and condition in which 
God has seen fit to place you. Be not deceived by people who 
promise to create a heaven upon earth contrary to the laws of 
God. If God had seen fit to make all people rich and brilliant 
and prosperous, and if such had been for the best of mankind, 
be sure He would have arranged it so. 

Be content with the gifts God has given you; strive to work 
out the salvation of your soul as God wants you to. Spread 
cheerfulness and gladness all about you as the sun sheds its light. 

Keep your heart free from the stain of mortal sin, especially 
from the worst of all, sins against holy purity, by avoiding every 
danger to fall into them. 

Then, indeed, you will be happy boys, you will be a source of 
joy and consolation to your parents and friends, you will be an 
honor to your Church and to your Country, and the pride of God 
and of His holy angels. 





— 

















OUTLINES FOR CONFERENCES TO YOUNG WOMEN 
COUNSELS FOR: PRIVATE LIFE 
Let Your INFLUENCE BE ExerciseD WITH PRUDENCE 


Desire to use no other influence than that which belongs properly 
to your position. Make use of it only for the good of souls, for 
the guidance of your family, and of your household. Never use it 
in order to satisfy your love of power. 

Let us strive by friendliness and kindness to attract persons 
whom we may spiritually help. Remember the advice given by 
St. Paul to a woman to win over her unbelieving husband. He 
admonished her to pray, to redouble her good works; to succeed 
by union with God and by prayer. 

Avoid in your advice and instructions all officiousness. God 
in His goodness blesses everything that is done uprightly and 
simply; eagerness does not avail. Our conversation should be 
calm, charitable, and dignified. 

When questioned give yourself time for reflection even when 
pressed for an answer. If the answer is opposed to the wishes 
of the questioner, let it be decisive, calm and brief. In giving 
advice one should appeal to faith, to reason, to conscience, to the 
soul’s welfare, to noble impulses, with never an indication of 
impatience. 

We should not be too timid in giving advice; we must strive, 
however, to find the right moment, and the right manner, in which 
to do it. Let us take example from the blacksmith. He lays the 
cold iron bar upon the coals; the longer it lies upon the fire, the 
more heated it becomes until it finally becomes pliable. The smith 
was not in undue haste; while waiting patiently, he quietly adjusted 
the iron bar to the desired position. 

Having chosen the right moment and the right manner to counsel, 
we should not fear small obstacles. Invoke the Holy Spirit, and 
be guided by Him. 

While God requires from persons called to labor for the sal- 
vation of others that they should employ great care in their 
task, He does not ask for results from them. You are not 
responsible for unpleasantnesses that may arise from advice that 
you were justified in giving. What would become of us if it 
were so? They who would give advice only when sure that the 
advice begets no difficulties, would have to keep their own counsel 
forever. 
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PASTORAL PART 
ANALECTA 








NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Holy Father 


Letter to His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons in praise of 
the Catholic University at Washington, commending the 
great work it has done in all its departments, and congratu- 
lating the faithful for the loyal support given this insti- 
tution. 

Letter to the Rector of the Manila University on the 
completion of the third century of its existence. 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Consistory 


Ordinaries can make the report demanded by the Motu 
Proprio of Sept., 1910, when they make the usual report 
of the condition of their diocese. 


From the Congregation of the Index 


Mgr. Duchesne humbly accepts the decision of the Con- 
gregation condemning his work, “History of the Ancient 
Church.” 

The following are also condemned: 

Le Clergé Contemporain et le Celibat—Dolonne. 

Letters to His Holiness—By a Modernist. 

The Priest—By a Modernist. 

Adveniat Regnum Tuum—Published at Rome 1910. 

Carnet du petit Citoyen—Verdun 1g!o. 


From the Congregation of Rites 


Permission is given to sing on Sunday one Mass of 
Requiem for those who died in the war at Tripoli. This 
holds for all Sundays except privileged ones of the first 
class, and for all feasts (de praecepto) which are not 
doubles of the first or second class. No sermons or funeral 
orations are allowed at this mass. The absolution may 
be given. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 
A PASTOR’S JURISDICTION REGARDING MARRIAGE. 


John and Mary wish to be married. They were both born 
and brought up in the same parish in Brooklyn, where their 
parents still reside. For the last two years, John and Mary have 
been employed in the same hotel in New York and have lived 
there. They have rented an apartment in New York, close to 
the hotel where they are employed, and have fitted it up, pre- 
paratory to living there after their marriage. Now they both 
desire very much to be married in their home parish in Brook- 
lyn. Is it necessary for them to get the permission of the 
pastor of the parish in New York, where the hotel is situated, 
where they are employed, and where they have lived for two 
years and expect to live permanently after their marriage? Or 
may they be married in their home parish in Brooklyn, without 
any permission from the New York pastor? 

Answer. John and Mary may be married in their home parish 
in Brooklyn, without any permission from the pastor in New 
York, in whose parish they have been working for the last two 
years, and where they intend to locate permanently, as soon as 
they are married. That is to say, they may do so, if after 
coming of age, or being quite independent of their parents, they 
did not formally give up the home of their parents and acquire 
a new home, strictly speaking, somewhere else. Children do not 
lose their right to the home of their parents, unless of their own 
free will, being sui juris, they either formally or legally re- 
nounce it, or acquire a new domicile, within the meaning of the 
Canon Law, somewhere else. The parish of the parents of John 
and Mary, in Brooklyn, is, properly or canonically speaking, the 
parish of John and Mary, as long as they do not renounce it 
or abandon it, or acquire a new canonical domicile in another 
parish. 

Once John and Mary are married, they necessarily become 
sui juris, and when they set up an establishment of their 
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own in New York, they necessarily lose their domicile in Brook- 
lyn. It is a common axiom of the Canon Law, that servants 
acquire only a quasi-domicile in the parish of their employer, 
and that they do not forfeit their rights to the domicile of their 
parents by acquiring a quasi-domicile in the parish of the parties 
who employ them. 

As soon as children are of age, or sui juris, as the Canon 
Law has it, they may, if they wish, renounce the home of their 
parents. 

They may do this either formally, that is, by an explicit 
and formal renunciation of their parents’ home, or they may 
do it constructively, by acquiring a home, or legal domicile, some- 
where else. But in either case it is necessary: 

1. That the children be sui juris, that is, legally competent 
to care and answer for themselves; if only one be sui juris, the 
one who is not sui juris retains the home of the parents as a 
domicile ; 

2. That the renunciation of the parents’ home be formal and 
explicit, which will be the case, if the children formally give up 
for good the home of their parents, or if they establish a new 
home for themselves elsewhere, and thereby forfeit their rights 
to the home of their parents, as a legal domicile. 

It cannot be held in Canon Law that there has been a formal 
renunciation by children of the domicile of their parents by 
the mere fact that the children have left the home of their parents 
to work elsewhere, even though the children have no intention or do 
not think of returning home in the event that they should give up 
their work or employment. 

Nor can it be maintained that John and Mary, by hiring and 
furnishing an apartment in New York, to be occupied by them 
after their marriage, thereby acquired a canonical domicile in 
New York. 

To rent a house, or even to buy a house, with the intention 
of living in it, is not sufficient to acquire a domicile, as such 
an act does not, of itself, include an intention of perma- 
nently living in the house or acquiring a domicile there. To 
acquire a legal, canonical residence, it is necessary, not only to 
hire or buy a house or apartment, but also actually to live in 
it and to intend to live in it long enough to acquire a legal res- 
idence. 
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That John and Mary lived in the hotel in New York where they 
were employed, did not give them a true domicile there, but only 
a quasi-domicile. Now a quasi-domicilium does not destroy a 
real canonical residence which John and Mary have in the home 
of their parents in Brooklyn. The only way that John and 
Mary could have acquired a legal domicile in the New York 
parish, within whose limits the hotel is situated, where they are 
employed, would have been to have renounced their claims to 
their parents’ home in Brooklyn and taken up their permanent 
residence in New York with the intention of settling there for 
good, they both being of such age and condition as would render 
them competent, in the eyes of the Canon Law, to do so. That they 
had such an intention or were so minded is a fact that the 
law does not presume, but requires to be proved. From the 
moment that it could be proved, in foro externo, that John and 
Mary had given explicit expression to their will and purpose 
to abandon their domicile in their parents’ home in Brooklyn and 
acquire a true domicile in New York, from that moment, the argu- 
ment drawn from the fact that service in New York gave them 
only a quasi-domicile in New York, and left them a real domicile 
still in their parents’ home in Brooklyn, would fall to the ground. 
The fact that they are employed in New York, and that their 
condition is one of servants, conditio famulatus, would not pre- 
vent them from acquiring a real domicile in New York. 

Therefore, in the case as submitted, it is lawful for John and 
Mary to get married in their home parish in Brooklyn, and no 
permission for this is required from the New York pastor in 
whose parish is located the hotel where John and Mary are 
employed. 

Only in case they have voluntarily and explicitly renounced 
and abandoned their residence in Brooklyn, being competent to do 
so, would it be unlawful for them to be married in the parish 
of their parents in Brooklyn. But this cannot be supposed or 
taken for granted or construed from the fact of their service 
in New York, but must be proven beyond doubt. Another argu- 
ment might be added to the above, and it is this. In this country 
it is customary for a girl to be married from the home of her 
parents. This is a reasonable and laudable custom, and of itself, 
in the present case, would justify Mary in being married from 
the home of her parents in Brooklyn, without the formality of 
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a permission from the pastor in New York. On the other hand, 
it is quite clear that since John and Mary have acquired a quasi- 
domicile in New York, they could be married from the New York 
parish, where they are employed, without a permission from their 
parents’ pastor in Brooklyn. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


The Second Spring. By Cardinal Newman. Edited by Francis P. Don- 
nelly, S.J. (New York and London: Longmans, Green & Co.) 


Many teachers of English are familiar with the authors of “Imitation and 
Analysis,” a work intended for High School studies. The present work is 
for use in Academies and Colleges. Cardinal Newman’s famous sermon 
has been chosen as a basis for critical and constructive work in English 
composition. The author’s introduction is a good essay on Newman’s style, 
especially the comparison with Cicero, whom Newman himself acknowledged 
as his sole master. For school purposes, the book is valuable on account of 
the remarkably well devised notes and exercises. Stevenson describes in 
one of his essays his own early method of learning his business as a writer 
by imitating the style of others. Father Donnelly is most ingenious in 
inventing exercises for the student based on paragraphs in this sermon. 
We are delighted to welcome this book. Most of us have had experience 
of the flabby way in which English is taught by inexpert professors. Here 
we have a work in which definite results are arrived at and definite methods 
proposed. Preachers will find in this book much that is valuable and 
suggestive. 


The Heart of the Gospel. By Francis P. Donnelly, S.J. Apostleship of 
Prayer. (W. i&1st st., New York.) 





Any priest who starts the first chapter of Father Donnelly’s book will 
want to read it all the way through—and that is not a prophesy we can 
utter with certainty of many devotional treatises. But we can say it frankly 
concerning this collection of papers on the Sacred Heart. There is a feeling 
of reality about his way of handling his topic that we miss in the works 
of other, even he will be the most ready to say, greater writers on the 
spiritual life than he. There is something about his way of putting things 
that goes straight to our convictions. He feels about these things the way 
most of us feel, and he talks about them the way we would all like to be 
able to talk. The best idea one can give of these papers is by saying that 
they will reach home with an audience of men, of the sex that cannot claim 
to be devout in the emotional meaning of the word. 

He has selected from the New Testament passages where the word “heart” 
occurs as texts for his chats. Many of these texts, he says, “serve to illus- 
trate the traits of our Lord’s Heart by contrast more than by likeness.” 
He prefers to speak of virtues rather than vices. His mind turns to 
the good rather than to the evil. The result of his meditations is a series 
of bright, interesting, altogether charming essays on the imitation of Christ 
which will help every priest in his own spiritual life, and will afford matter 
for effective preaching to his people. 


The Eucharistic Liturgy in the Roman Rite. By Padre Semeria. Adapted 
by Rev. E. S. Berry. (New York: F. Pustet & Co.) 1911. 


To those who have read Padre Semeria’s “La Messa netta sua Storia e nei 
suoi Simboli,” it is no doubt a matter of wonder that it was not done into 
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English long ago. Father Berry, for reasons which he does not state, has 
given us an adaptation rather than a strict translation. The English reads 
smoothly. There is a little slip in the translation on page 14, where Da Vinci 
is ranked among the Italian artists of the fifteenth century. The Cinquecento 
indicates, of course, the 1500’s, or the sixteenth century. Father Semeria’s 
treatise on the “Mass and Its Symbolism” is a rare combination of scholar- 
ship and piety. It is based upon the historical method. “Disregarding his- 
tory,” as he wisely remarks, “it is easy to work out fantastic interpretations 
—products of the imagination—which might assist the devotion of the unin- 
structed, but could serve only to weaken the faith of the educated.” On the 
other hand, he avoids the danger of the historical method, that of becoming 
dry and spiritless. There is a warmth about his whole treatment of the 
Mass which comes from the heart of a holy priest to whom the great sacrifice 
is the mainspring of devotion. The work will supply to priests a source of 
talks to the better instructed members of their congregations. It is, moreover, 
a good work to put into the hands of educated laymen. An appendix, which 
contains the Mass for Corpus Christi in Latin and English, will prove helpful 
in this regard. 


The Friar Saints Series. St. Thomas Aquinas. By Fr. Placid Conway, 
O.P. St. Bonaventure. By Fr. Laurence Costelloe, O.F.M. (New York and 
London: Longmans, Green & Co.) 1911. 

Dominic and Francis were friendly souls, and it is good to see their 
children working in harmony. The English—or, judging by the authors’ 
names, perhaps one should say Irish—members of the two great orders of 
friars are cooperating in the production of lives of their eminent saints. The 
two great Doctors lead the way, but others are to follow. The volumes are 
neat, handy, and illustrated with ancient portraits. The authors have pre- 
sented their subject mainly from the side of personal character and religious 
life. They do not enter deeply into the intellectual and social problems of 
the thirteenth century. The lives are for the devout rather than for the 
savant. They make interesting reading, supplying us with details of the life 
of these great men, which are passed over in accounts that concern them- 
selves mainly with their teachings. 


The Vision of Master Reginald. By H. M. Capes. (St. Louis: B, Herder.) 


This is an interesting account of the life of another holy Dominican, whose 
fame is not so widespread as that of Aquinas, but whose memory is held 
sacred among those who wear the white wool of the Preaching Friars. The 
present form of this habit of the order is said to have been revealed in vision 
to this comrade of St. Dominic. 


The Order of the Visitation. By Abbot Gasquet. (New York: Benziger 
Bros.; London: Burns & Oates.) 

Another book on religion, and a little one, but by a master. Abbot Gasquet 
traces the history of the Order of Visitation from its first foundation by St. 
Francis de Sales and Saint Jane Frances di Chantal. The book is mainly, 
however, a narrative of the fortunes of the community in England since 
their establishment in that country. 
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BOOK REVIEWS ill 


Switzerland To-day: A Study in Social Progress. By Virginia M. Craw- 
ford. (St. Louis: B. Herder; London: Sands & Co.) 


Our fellow-Catholics in England are taking up with admirable seriousness 
the study of social questions. The first point to be noted is their willing- 
ness to become learners. Excellent monographs have been written on Catho- 
lic activities in the field of social reform in Germany and elsewhere. To 
these is now added Mrs. Crawford’s book on the situation in Switzerland. 
It is a clear and rapid narration of the various movements, religious, eco- 
nomic, educational, in the Swiss Church during the past forty years. Many 
important questions are discussed, mainly that of cooperation. of Catholics 
with neutral or even antagonistic bodies for the purpose of social reform. The 
work has an interest for all readers by reason of the picture given of the 
workings of this thoroughly democratic country, which has had the Initiation 
and Referendum for years past. The book should be widely read. 


Chapters in Christian Doctrine: Reason the Witness of Faith. (New 
York: F, Pustet and Co.) 


The author of this book says in his preface: “The following treatise of 
Catholic belief has a higher aim than a Catechism. Although retaining the 
usual form of questions and answers for good reasons, the author aims at 
bringing out the absolute harmony of Religion with Reason for the especial 
instruction of American and English Catholics.” This announced design is 
carried out in places in the volume, though in the main it follows the lines 
of a catechism intended for instruction rather than defense. Many of the 
answers are excellently put. The main criticism which the work will have 
to meet is its lack of orderly sequence in the points taken up. There should 
be more chapters, and whole sections could be profitably rearranged. 


Some Plain Sermons. By Rev. Thomas L. Kelly, LL.D. (St. Louis: 
B. Herder.) 1911. 


The title to the book gives a straightforward idea of the quality of its 
contents. Dr. Kelly’s ideal of pulpit utterances is what we call “plain preach- 
ing,’ not plain in the sense of unattractive, but as meaning simple, clear, 
direct. The sermons, originally printed in the Providence “Visitor” during the 
author’s days as editor of that journal, are based upon a text from the Epistle 
or Gospel of the Sunday or feast. They usually inculcate some moral ideal 
which lies within the reach of the good Christian man or woman. They are 
never deep or subtle, seldom oratorical—just good, plain preaching. 


Liturgical Publications of F. Pustet. (New York and Cincinnati.) 


The House of Pustet keeps up its good work of issuing the carefully 
printed and well bound works on sacred liturgy for which it is famous. The 
present batch contains a new presentation of the Graduale Romanum, in the 
Vatican edition, of course. There is also a neat Processionale Romanum, 
containing the liturgy for processions of Holy Week, Candlemas, Corpus 
Christi, visitation of parish, Thanksgiving, etc. A new edition of the Rituale 
Romanum contains the latest blessings. “Ecclesiastical Chants for the Use 
of Clerics,’ by Dom Dominick Johner, O.S.B., gives the new tones for prayers, 
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prefaces, etc. In German we find a “Kleines Messbuch” with the Masses for 
Sundays and the greater feasts. They offer also two diminutive catechisms 
for children preparing for first Communion, which attempt to reduce religious 
doctrine to the simplicity required for the very young. 


B. Herder, of St. Louis, has issued the second volume of “Predigten,” by 
the famous Alban Stolz; and Vol. IV. of “Das Missale als Betrachtungsbuch,” 
by Dr. Rick, other volumes of which have been already noted in these 
columns. The same firm also presents a translation of St. Alphonsus’ “Choice 
of a State of Life,” edited by Rev. I. Magnier, C.SS.R. This may be had in 
three separate parts (about thirty pages each in small pamphlet form), or in 
a single booklet. 


Home Life in Spain. By S. L. Bensusan. (New York: The Macmillan Co.) 


This work is entertaining in parts in its gossipy way, but a Catholic reader 
is irritated by the scant knowledge the author displays of the religion of the 
people about whom he discourses with seeming intimacy. There are some 
evidences of prejudice, but more of ignorance. It is a pity, for the book has 
good points. 


Free Will. By Hubert Gruendner, S.J. Certitude. By Aloysius Rother, 
SJ. (St. Louis: B. Herder.) 


These two monographs by Jesuits of the Missouri Provinces aim at setting 
forth the truths of Scholastic Philosophy in a clear and attractive manner. 
Each is about 100 pages in length, and very interesting pages they are. The 
doctrine and sequence of argument are much the same as we are used to in 
the manuals of philosophy, but the matter is elucidated and supplemented 
with illustrations and quotations after the manner of Father Maher’s treat- 
ment of philosophical problems. 




















NOTES 


There is a very interesting and timely article in a recent number of the 
Catholic Times by Father Joseph Keating, S.J., on the need of a better edition 
of the Catholic Bible in English. He states the need of revision strongly, but, 
most men will admit, not too strongly. “No one,” he says, “who reads our 
English Catholic Bible or listens to the New Testament read at Sunday Mass, 
can deny that it does not always fulfil the first requisite of a translation— 
intelligibility ; and this not because the meaning in itself is obscure (though 
such may sometimes be the case) but because the sense is often awkwardly, 
imperfectly, even wrongly expressed. The message, in other words, is not 
clear, or not so clear as it might be, because of defects which are easy to 
recognize and as easy to remove. Our version, as is well known, is taken 
from the Vulgate—well, there are cases where the Vulgate misrepresents its 
Greek original, and there are cases where the English misrepresents the Vul- 
gate. There are words and phrases which have so lost their meaning as to be 
not merely archaic, but wholly obsolete; there are foreign idioms, there are 
ungrammatical sentences, there are ill-expressed metaphors, there are angu- 
larities of style—all remediable defects and all calling for removal, just as the 
smoke and grime that dim the stained glass of a city church calls to be 
removed.” 

Turning to the history of the English Catholic Bible in the past, he pays 
a well-merited tribute of praise to Bishop Challoner: “We have not always 
been as remiss as we now are. Attempts have been made over and over 
again in the past to provide a faithful rendering, notably by Bishop Challoner 
in 1749-50. It is strange that a time when English Catholicism was at its 
lowest ebb should have witnessed the accomplishment, by one single, ill- 
equipped scholar, of a task which we to-day, with all our comparative wealth 
of learning and talent, seem powerless to undertake. Dr. Challoner found his 
generation hindered in their understanding of the English version by the 
frequent uncouthness of the style, the extravagant Latinisms and other de- 
fects, into which the conscientious ‘Douay’ translators were led by their 
declared determination not to modify the speech, but to keep to it word for 
word. Moved by the occurrence of these and similar defects, Dr. Challoner, 
a century and a half after its first publication, revised the Douay Bible so 
drastically that Newman considered his revision as ‘little short of a new 
translation.’ Since that time, the Old Testament has remained very nearly 
as he left it, but the New has been constantly changed in details, with the 
result that there is now no uniform text. And, notwithstanding those changes, 
there remains almost the same need that Dr. Challoner felt in his day, of 
revising, in the interests of clearness and accuracy, what we still call the 
Douay Bible.” 

He does not fail to consider an objection which may be raised from the fact 
that the Vulgate is now being revised. “A new situation has been created by 
the recent appointment of a Papal Commission to revise the Vulgate itself. 
Pending the accomplishment of this task, would it not be premature to use 
the present Vulgate text as the basis of a new translation? No doubt, many 
changes will result from the labors of this commission, but since it may last 
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for a generation, since no substantial alteration can ever be expected, and, 
finally, since there is no obligation to use the Vulgate for translations into 
the vernacular, it would be a pity to allow that objection to delay this much- 
needed and long-desired boon. However, even allowing that it would be 
more prudent to wait for a revised Vulgate, a great deal can still be done 
to make the Bible more readable and more intelligible.” 

He uses strong language in denouncing the cheap way in which our Bibles 
are generally gotten up: “It is no exaggeration to say that, from the point 
of view of the devout reader anxious to understand the full meaning of the 
inspired authors, the fashion in which the New Testament writings are gener- 
ally presented to him is simply deplorable. To say nothing of its unique 
character as the Word of God, which alone claims for it the utmost dignity 
of presentment, this Book is a classic in every sense of the word. Yet for 
the works of the heathen, which are merely meant to train the intellect and 
taste, no expenditure of care is considered excessive. Even when they have 
to be issued cheaply, they are yet edited with all the resources of scholarship, 
and every kind of commentary—notes, and pictures, and maps—is employed 
to make their meaning appreciated. Nay, more, other devotional books such 
as the ‘Imitation,’ the ‘Fioretti,’ St. Augustine’s ‘Confessions,’ Pascal’s 
‘Thoughts,’ are constantly issued in the most attractive style. But, when 
it comes to the Sacred Scriptures, editors and publishers are content to follow 
the traditions of bygone centuries, and send forth cheap editions which, were 
we not rendered apathetic by long custom, could only move our disgust and 
impatience. How comes it that the best book in the world is, speaking gen- 
erally, the worst produced?” Answering the question he puts, he places the 
chief blame on the Catholic public, which is, unfortunately, satisfied with cheap 
editions of the Bible. : 


We note with extreme regret the loss by death of one of our esteemed 
contributors, the Rev. Dr. Teefy, C.S.B., of Toronto. John Read Teefy was 
born at Richmond Hill, Ontario, in 1849. After his graduation from the 
University of Toronto he was for several years connected, as professor or 
principal, with several schools and colleges until, feeling a call to the priest- 
hood, he entered the Montreal Seminary, and finally joined the Basilian 
Fathers. Father Teefy was ordained in 1878, and then began his life work 
at St. Michael’s College, Toronto, first as professor, and from 1889 as presi- 
dent. Highmindedness, steadfastness of purpose, devotion to the Church and 
to higher Catholic education, prudence, simplicity and charity were some 
of the characteristics of his life. His pen was ever active in the cause of 
the Church. He was for seven years the chief editorial writer of the Catholic 
Record, and published a valuable history of the Church in Ontario, under 
the title of “The Archdiocese of Toronto and Archbishop Walsh,” which 
appeared in 1892. The book is a mine of information for future historians. 
In 1909 Dr. Teefy represented his religious brethren at the First Plenary 
Council of Quebec, and last summer attended the General Chapter of the 
Basilian Congregation, held in Europe. 











